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= A QUEEN OF SHEBA’S VISIT TO KING SOLOMON - —_ 
HE QUEEN OF SHEBA’S VISIT TO KING SOLOMON is one of the most famous incidents in the history of the ancient world. 
The beautiful picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, illustrates but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS that 
oe make up the history of every nation, ancient and modern. If you would know the history of mankind—every famous 
incident, every historic occasion, every conflict and every achievement, from the dawn of civilization down to the present time— 
then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire edition of thi tal k for i diat 
sale. The sets are BRAND NEW, brought right down to date, Sccciinlie’ Castel ie SF ascbemgagas  h Am | Mill 
dreds have already availed themselves of this remarkable opportunity to secure the greatest History of the , 


World ever written. We have only a few sets remaining. We offer these sets to COLLIER’S READERS | Dep 


At LESS than even damaged sets were ever sold! ff made 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address #4 | If y< 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon to-day. 
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IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his won- |. ge aetige takes you back to the dawn of history, long fi Siler 
derfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equalled. before the pyramids of Egypt were built: down through the Thes 
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made in other cars. 
| 


As startling as this statement seems, you cami 
appreciate its accuracy by recalling the cars of 
three and four years ago. 

You probably can not think of any single car 
of that date that is utterly useless now. 

Cars that today will not bring a tenth of what 
they cost three years ago are still giving good 
service. 

They are practically as good as new, so far 
as road performmance is concerned. 

But they are out-of-date. No one wants them 
and so they have depreciated in value. 


You Can Avoid Loss 





You can avoid such an experience with the 
car you buy now, if you consider that fact as 
you should. 

Most of the cars offered as 1912 models are 
little different from what they were years ago. 

Of course, the bodies are different. They 
have fore-doors. They are painted differently, 
but the motors are still complicated with the 
same jumbled mass of exposed rods, wires and 
mechanism. 

They are still just as inaccessible. They have 
just as many parts to wear and to get out of 
adjustment and to interfere with the free access 
to other parts. 

These cars may have improvised methods for 
Protecting the bearings from sand and dust. 





been sold to individual buyers. 











-Perhaps some improvement has been made in 


the way of quieting the car. But taken part 
by part and detail by detail, there has not been 
the marked advancement that you would nat- 
urally expect. 

This you can confirm by comparing the pres- 
ent models of any such cars with the models of 
the same make of two and three years ago. 

When you have done that and have become 
familiar to a degree with the usual type of con- 
struction, make a similar examination of the 
New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 


But How Different Here 


Those things that are so prominent in the 
manner in which they litter up the chassis, the 
exposed parts, the confusion of rods and wires 
are entirely lacking in the HUDSON “33.” 

Simplicity is the trend and goal of all engi- 
neering. 

Every designer is doing his utmost to reduce 
the number of parts. The result will be simpler 
cars in the future than we have known in the 
past. 

Howard E. Coffin, long recognized as America’s 
foremost engineer, has led in the development 
of simplicity. That is why his latest car, the 
New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” has approxi- 
mately 1000 fewer parts than has any other 
automobile. 





See the Triangle on the Radiator 


Last year we were oversold by more than 2,000 cars. 


Thousands who will want the HUDSON ‘‘33’’ this year must be disappointed. We cannot supply all. 
So act quickly if you want a car this year and want to avoid a big motor car depreciation. 





The price for either of four models—Touring, five-passenger—Torpedo, four-passenger—Roadster, two-passenger, or 
Mile-A-Minute Speedster—is $1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, 
Self-Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, fore-doors, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual ignition system—and 
all things usually listed as extras are included. Write for illustrations showing how the New Self-Starting HUDSON 
“*33” is simpler than any other car. 


Avoid Loss Throug 


Motor Car Depreciation 





Millions of dollars are lost every year through motor car depreciation. 
Depreciation, tho, does not result so much from wear as from advancement and improvements 


If you choose wisely you can avoid taking a loss on the car you buy. 


As you check over these features of th. 
HUDSON “33” with other cars—it makes 
little difference what car—you wil! see wherein 
Mr. Coffin has progressed beyond other engi- 
neers. 


Are Following His Example 


As you look at the 1912 models of some cars 
and compare them with their 1911 models, you 
will recognize how Mr. Coffin’s ideas have been 
followed. This shows that he is setting the pace 
which is affecting the values of many cars. 

There is one certain way in which you can 
avoid the usual loss of depreciation. All admit 
the HUDSON “33” to have features which will 
characterize other cars two and three years 
hence. If you buy a car now that does not 
possess these advantages, it becomes out-of-date 
as soon as they are adopted. The value is 
already depreciated because the HUDSON “33” 
now has the features which others do not 
possess. 

The way to make a safe purchase is to get a 
New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 

Appearance is quite as important as are the 
mechanical details. That adds still another 
reason why you should choose the “One ad- 
vanced car in three ars,” for it is famed for 
its beauty and the completeness of its equip- 
ment. 


| HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7189 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


More than three-fourths of the New Self-Starting HUDSON ‘‘33’’s that we can build this year have already 

















[ET ME SEND YOu 











$450°~" 


(Price $17.50) is fitted 
with Rummel’s No. 14 Armory Steel barrels, 
full tapered choke, bored for either black or smokeless 
powder—12 or 16 gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, 744 to 8 
pounds. Top lever action—hammers cock and throw 
safety automatically. Sent for $4.50 down and 
$2.00 a month—no interest, no extras and you 
have 7 months in which to complete payment | 






















on this gun that will compare favorably with any $40 
or $60 gun made. Every man wants a gun, but not 
every man can afford to pay the full amount cash 

down—therefore, we have just lately decided to sell | 
high grade fire arms on 


CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 


If you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle (any of the 
standard makes, Remington, Stevens, Ithaca, Winches- 
ter, etc.) why not open a credit account with us? Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. We have been selling high grade 
guns for thirty-five years. Write us for Complete In- 
formation and Catalog. Let me show you what I can do. 

F. W. RUMMEL, Secy. 
A. J. Rummel Arms Co., 132 St. Clair St., Toledo, 0. 





























































Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
speed —accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert. 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. Send 


fouo' —_ 96-Page Book, Free 


t fully describes t this fast and accurate m+ thod. 
r i i > 






wh at practice worl 1 4 
helpful facts. w rth dollars to any typewriter 
user. Sent absolutely free. If you want more 
speed: more accuracy; more salary—send for 
this book today—N 

















“Every Finger & 
Special! fe 
eee, : The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
1521 College Hill 
Springfield, O, 








ST U DY _High-Grade 


Instruction by 


Correspondence § 
Prepares for the bar. Thre 
Courses: College, Post- & 








Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 54 


OLLIER’S started to run these quarter-page 
bulletins on advertising for the benefit of its 
readers about three years ago, and has run 

them continuously ever since. Several publications 
have since started to talk to their subscribers in their 
own way. This is not in any wise a tribute to 
Collier’s, but it is a tribute to advertising for the 
reason that publishers or advertising managers have 
seen the wisdom of telling their readers some of the 
facts regarding the part that advertisers play in con- 
nection with every periodical. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that the 
weekly bulletins in Collier’s have been written with 
but two purposes, and these are to let our 500,000 sub- 
scribers know to what extent advertisers are respon- 
sible for making Collier’s possible, and to make them 
realize that every advertiser who uses the columns 
of the Weekly is reliable and worthy of patronage. 


These bulletins, I believe, have done a great good. 
Advertisers have felt the benefit of them because they 
have been brought in closer touch with our readers. 
For the year just ended, Collier’s has carried more 
advertising than ever before in its history, and to my 
mind one of the principal reasons is that advertisers 
and readers are in closer personal relationship than 
they were a year ago. 


The Weekly Letter to Readers will continue through 
the year, and it will be my endeavor to touch on any 
point of interest to the reader in his dealings with 































































I won the World’s First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance many are 
becoming expert penmen. Am pl § many 
of my students as instructors in ce 
leges at high salaries, If you wish tc 
ter penman, write me. I willsend you F ’ a 
of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal 

C. W. RANSOM, 339 Minor Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 













MEMORY 
the BASIS 

of All 
Knowledge 
You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Send today for 
my free book ‘‘How to Remember’’—Face S, 
Names, Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Self- 
Contidence, Conversation, Pub lie Speaking. Addre 188 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL,’/71 Aud't'’m Bldg., Chicago 
















The University of Chicago 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers 850 class-room courses to nori-res- 
{dent students. One may thes go part 


work for a Bachelor’s degree emen- 


DY Seareoeuees 
easiness Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 


te. Begin any time. 


19th Year U.of C.(Div. A) Chicago, Ill. 
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MORSE and WIRELESS 
At My Practical School. Splendid demand for 
perators and agents. We also teach Station Agency 

rk. Graduates assisted rown 2 
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large modern buildings ec vulpes | 

patchers and Western Union Wi ree and Wireless | 

Station. Endorsed by Railroad, Wireless | 

and Western Union OMelals. Exclusive | 

Methods, Teachers are practical experts. Living 

expenses earned. Ea: ayments. Catalogs Free. | 
GEORGE NM. DODG k. * Feee., Dodge's Institute, ; 
Established 1874 Sth St., Valparaiso, Ind, | 





ARITHMETIC 


SELF- ‘ee 


A into, astiy-anierstood cue AM 


for all who have had € pr 
t « earnin t sut t thor- 
éaghly, a ‘have fo gotten Es | PRACTICAL 
they once learned 257 Pages e- } 

her 8 great little 
or teow teac Maid for 60 CENTS | ARITHMETIC 
Stamps accepted, leather binding $1 


GEO. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
Est. 1870. 4480 W. Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo 
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a Harvard, Chieago, 
Wiseonsin, Michigan, Illinois, 





Iowa, Stanford 
law. We guar 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 
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2361, Chicago, Ill. L 





Gesdastecnt festetsal ae advertisers. 

Twentieth year. Classes \ 
begin each month. Send for catalc ving rules —_ 
West St Ao. 8 Ae. . 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law Manager Advertising Department 

505 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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Franklin “Little Six’’ 
30 H.P. $2800 


Six cylinders in a small car—that is 
the story. 


A car with the snap and flexibility of 
the big “sixes,” without their expense. 


The lines of the flush-sided body and 
graceful sloping hood are in perfect 
harmony—the highest development in 
automobile design. 


Write for new catalogue 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
racuse N Y 

















Running all 
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SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry Lessons 





—to Every New Customer CW 
SEND A POSTAL, Get Gilcrest’s big 3 

i and also his facts about his 
SUCCESSFUL P sltry Lessons given to 


Successful rycvparons 


Start right for biggest profits. Write to 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 513 Second St., Des Moin 


y Mone; 
Our Free 244-page Poultry Book is . 
the greatest help tq both beginners . 
and experienced chicken raisers ever i] 
printed and tells how we insure your ; 
success. An indispensable Guide, 
Send for it today—now ! 
Cyphers Incubator Co. Pe. stamens 








Dept. 64 Buffalo, N. Y. Adee wens weve 7 








GREIDER’S FINE POULTR 


Book ad calendar for 1912 contains 200 » 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates, i 
other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators 
brooders. Low prices on all stock 

to wegen at ae re Thigh > 
all say 


B. H. 'GREIDER, Box. 14, “These, Pal 


Cy 
48 BREEDS 0"?! aa 
keys. Northern raised, Pele “i and very beautity 


Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices, Atte 
ica’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c, for ly 
fine 18th Annual Poultry Book 


« ~ R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 782, Mankato, Maw 


? M4 MONEY IN POU 

L- 
Foy’s Big Book TRY and SQUABS & 
Tells how to start small and grow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry ne and gives 
& great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators. Mailed 4c, 

F OY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IA, 
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Best Birds, Best 
Lowest Prices?!" 


rietig 
and Say. 
. Fow 








pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, G 
Largest Poultry Farm in the w 
and Incubat« ors at lo »west prices. Se 

“Poultry for Profit,”’ Tells how to raise po ultry as 
rup Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postap, 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, a 















® sharp and white. Sec ures 
health, heavy laying. Supplies r pea 
The standar 
with up-to-date poultrymen. Booklet 


OHIO MARBLE CO.,731 8. Cleveland St, + Piquat 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder y 
Freight Paid {*". “ Both for $ 
Hot water; doubl " 
copper tank onstruc- 
tion, Write for Fre Catalog. (0) + 
WISCONSEN INCUBA TOR (0., Box 113, Racine,” My Its aron 


Itisthe 


3 Incubator; Actual hen heat ever put 1 

ventilates, controls. No lam, abe 7 
00 $3 | Catalog Free. Nat. Hen In stands all 
Sta. H, Dept. 55, Los ingle A toba 


like to ha 
never ha 


A Happy ae 


Marriage ff | tesur 


Every man and woman 
particularly those entered 
imony, should 

possess the new and value 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., whieh 
sensibly treats of the sexe 
logical relations of both sexe, 





























and, as well, how and whe 
to advise son or daughter. 
Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal EY EC 


aud medical professions 
it contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 





Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His8on. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. Persons ( 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, . 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. Withou 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 































Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. Other mou 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. Shur on E 
All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid Riktlias f 
W rite for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 
that better 1 
PURITAN PUB. CO.., 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. tee whid 
——F when prop 
AGENTS, Steady Income} Confort 
Do not delay. Write at once for tem Write us fo 
and free outfit of Guaranteed — Why 
for men, women and children. All styl# 
and grades. Guaranteed 4 months ort E. KIRSTE! 
placed with new pair. Best proposition we Estab 
made. Big seller, fine profits, good repeate. . 
Get busy and write today. Do not miss tht Third Ave 
big chance Send no n ‘ a postal 
will do. 


THOMAS HOSIERY CO. neem 


1329 BARNY ST., DAYTON, 0. 
et 


SPINA crystatttee Ambition! 


Stop wishing—Act! Law is 
to Ae and well-paid. Our oll ; 
Law Course is complete, easily master# 
and highly endorsed. Write for ; 
catalogue and ‘“‘evidence.”’ Read ™™ 
testimonies of hundreds ‘ot graduates 
Oldest and best, 21 years of succes 
Write now! 
Sprague Correspondence School of Li 
240 American Bldg., Detroit. Mich ie 
se 
—— 


Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 
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COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Persons Often Look Alike 





Running all through our products you 
will note the fixed purpose to ¢ xcel that means 

than all else in the production of better 
godsandlasting reputation. Examination of the 


Formerly ‘‘Jelco’’ 


reveals unequaled quality of rub- 
ber, and the strongest and best 
fabrics that money can buy. 


rhe result is increased mileage 
—and satisfaction every mile 
of the way 

We do not always ee the 


beaten path; we pre s—but 
we prove every new " depar- 
ture by scie sntific and practi- 
cal road tests, 


Lee Zig-Zag Tires 
differ materially from the con- 
ventional ‘anti-skids’’ in 
pattern—also in the fact that 
they actually prevent skid- 
ding and give a surprising 
mileage under the hardest 
cars. Even in the hard serv- 
ice of medium trucks and 
taxicabs, 
Lee Puncture- 

; Proof Tires 

é are giving that increase of 
mileage and decrease of bother 
that put our ‘* puncture- 
proof’’ smile on the faces of 
the owners 





Puncture-proof —yet resilient. 
If you want ‘‘hetter’’ tires—se 
our booklet D, and drop into our agencies in 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit 

Chicago or St. Louis. 
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RU BBERCO 


CONSHOHOCKEN. PA. 
JS Ellwood Lee, President 





















, Collier's 


Saturday, January 20, 1912 












































SuRBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 





MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 
Itisthe most perfect blend of tobacco you 


ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—You may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents 2200s. ine 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 























REMEMBER? THE NAME 
Shur-on 
EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 

aMOUN Te NGS 


same nga et 


Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
hur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 
close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construc- 
tion which makes Shur- -ons, 
when properly adjusted 
Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 


Write us fo How, Where a 


hy’ a Sh “¥-O? coat 
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GRACE THE FACE 
STAY IN PLACE 
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Mate 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. /(O) rue Ll vg 
Established 1864 


Third Ave., Rochester, N. Y 








‘STAMPED IN THE 
BRIDGE 











" Wade the Sox Up 
Holds the Shirt Down 
Does not bind the leg 


Long or short drawer No bulging of Shirt bosom 
for full dress shirts 
Cnly garter end ble with varicose vrins 


Styles A. and B. in Silk 75c, Lisle 50c. Style C. 25¢c 
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At your dealer’s or e and receive a pair postpaid 
SHIRT GARTER CO.. Box 103, Columbia, Tennessee 
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RAILROAD 


Service that Scores. 


Service covers a mul- 
titude of details. A big 
bank of capital is the 
foundation stone. Abil- 
ity to foresee, skill to 
adapt turns this capital 
into utilities for the con- 
venience, comfort and 
safety of the traveling 
public. Nothing is done 
haphazard; it is all 
worked out from the mi- 
nutest detail. Within 
fifteen years the Pennsyl- 
vania System has_ been 
reconstructed. That 
means a twentieth cen- 
tury railroad with every 
facility that money, skill 
and science can ccpply: 
Its construction typifies 
the ripest work of mod- 
ern engineers. Its op- 
eration is in the hands 
of men who know their 
respective section of the 
line as they know their 
alphabet. 

Given perfect physical 
conditions, equipment is 
the next consideration. 

Nothing has been 
skimped here. The 
Pennsylvania is the first 
road to adopt and use 
all-steel equipment from 
engine to observation 
platform. The superi- 
ority of such cars has 
been tested as to their 
security—their easy run- 
ning qualities are known 
to travelers. 

They are safe and san- 
itary, their furnishing is 
complete and the per- 
sonal attendants are 
picked people. ‘The lim- 
ited trains are elongated 
hotels with all the fea- 
tures of a hotel that can 
be reproduced in a mov- 
ing vehicle. 

Time was when a long 
tr ip was antic ips ited w ith 
anxiety, now it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure. Even a 
business trip becomes a 
holiday jaunt for the 
nonce. 
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This splendid car, with the following com- 
plete equipment, for $690, f.o. b. Detroit 


4 Cylinders, 5 Passengers 





Extension Top. Speedometer 


Automatic Brass Windshield 


dn Ford Magneto built into the motor 


Two 6-inch Gas Lamps. Generator 
Three Oil | amps 
Horn and Tools 


Here's a Ford Model T Touring Ca 


$690 


FACTS from FORD 


@There are no ‘glittering generalities’’ in FORD aclvertising.—It gives 
you the established Facts—we appeal to your judgment through Facts, 
not with claims—and you know it’s more profitable to live with a Fact 
than to nurse a family of claims.” 

@There’s this about FORD advertising that makes it particularly distinc- 
tive and that is its positive harmony with Facts. It is just like FORD 
Model T—reliable, positive. 

@ We tell you FORD Model T is the lowest priced quality car and im- 
mediately follow with the Facts. 





@ Entire mechanical construction of Vanadium Steel, scientifically heat- 
\reated—the very best as well as the most expensive steel made. 

@The only motor car with the magneto built into the flywheel as a part of 
the motor; the only motor car in which there are neither dry cells nor bat- 
teries. This is also a FORD Magneto—built entirely in our own shops. 
@ The lightest weight 4-Cylinder motor car in the world, size, power and 
capacity considered—60 pounds to the horsepower. 

@The cheapest 4-Cylinder motor car in maintenance, 20 to 25 miles on 
one gallon of gasoline and 5,000 to 8,000 miles on one set of tires. 

@The simplest motor car in design, anybody of ordinary intelligence 
quickly understands its every mechanical detail. 

@ That it is a durable car is best evidenced by there being in active opera 
tion today more than 100,000 FORD cars; the most widely-known motor 
car, as it is seen in every part of the civilized world, it is the Universal Car. 
@ The FORD Model T has the lowest purchase price and running cost per 
mile per passenger of any motor car in the world. 

@ The high quality and low price of FORD Model T are possible because of: 
@1st: The extreme simplicity and accurately scientific design—the creation 
of the marvelous inventive genius of Henry Ford. 


@ We have a new booklet just out, “Talks by the Jolly Fat Chauffeur with the Double Chin.” 
No Ford Cars Sold Unequipped. 


Branches and Large Distributors in all Large Cities. 





Handsome — Foredoors— roomy — up- to- the- minute 1 
desired details, strong, simple and backed with a record @ 
five years’ satisfaction—giving results in all parts of th 
world to more than 100,000 users. This beautiful moto 
car completely equipped for only $690 f. o. b. Detroit 


FACTS from FORD 


@ 2nd: The scientifically heat-treated Vanadium Steel material. 





We en 


phasize this because it is vitally important that you should know the so 


of materials used in the construction of the motor car you buy. 


@3rd: The most efficient automobile factory in the world, where the wort 
men are employed during the entire year building only this ONE WOM 


DERFUL CAR. 
@4th: The large production—75,000 FORD Model T cars in one year. 


Q5th: The Ford Motor Company devotes all its energy to the productid 


of only one car; it finances the entire business itself, and this is a might 
force in manufacture; no borrowed money, no interest-bearing bond issué 
no mortgages, but everything bought and paid for with spot cash, and sd 
the same way. 

@ There is intense significance in the fact that every fifth car sold in Ameri 
last year was a FORD Model T. This significance increases when you kno 
that every third car made in America this year will be a FORD Model! 
@ FORD Model T cars would not be made in such quantities if establish 
merit had not produced the demand. 

@ FORD Model T car is in largest demand because of its all-round utility; 
meets the motor car want of everybody, from the man of leisure to the bus 
worker, from the doctor and professional man to the banker and farmeé 
@ Remember all FORD cars are sold fully equipped 
equipment article by article. 
a complete car. 


@ In addition to FORD Model T Touring Car we have for immediate deliver 


we specify tl 


Ford Model T Torpedo, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit . god ee etoe: Se 
Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, fully equipped, f. 0. b. Detroit . . . . . $58 
Ford Model T Town Car, fully equipped, f.0.b. Detroit . . ..... . . $9 
Ford Model T Delivery Car, fully equipped, f.0.b. Detroit . . .. .. . . $i 


Write for it. 


Detroit Mich., U. S. A. 


When you buy a FORD Model T you bug 


It is grealj 
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The Forty-Sever Star in the Fiag 
When President Taft on January 6 signed the proclamation ittine New Mexic« ion, the forty-s ith star was ; 
Supply the forty -eighth when, by similar formality, its admission to the Union is co ler the terms of the Co essional ots res ition of last Aug The proc 
Was Signed in duplicate. The original will be preserved in the State Department iplicate was given to the New Mexi storical Association. The per a o was kept 


United State Arizona 
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Our Willy 


HEN WILLIAM ALSORANDOLPH HEARST begins to 
use all of his papers to advertise himself even more than 
usual there is likely to be a reason. WILLY wants some- 
thing. On the first page of a recent issue we see WOODROW 

WILSON hammered in one column, while in an adjoining column is a 
crimson and mauve tribute to the owner of the paper. One of WILLY’s 
newspapers shrinkingly observes: ‘‘Mr. HEARST, during the recent 
campaign, has again demonstrated his fitness for the leadership of the 
Democracy of the United States.’’ This leadership is presumably to be 
exercised from the White House, as WILLY has already tried for the 
positions of Mayor and Governor, and there is nothing left for him but 
the Presidency. As W. RANDOLPH is suing us for $500,000, perhaps we 
ought not to discuss his political affairs, but as he or his attorneys 
seem reluctant to press the suit toward trial (perhaps for the same 
reason they changed their minds about bringing a criminal action) we 
take our courage in both hands and say ‘‘ boo!’’ Seriously speaking, 
is it not a mistake for a journalist owning five great newspapers to 
allow his ambition for office to become so strong that it dominates the 
whole policy of his papers, dictating not only positions on questions of 
the day, but the manner of treating leading men of the party to which 
at the moment their owner may belong? Would it not be better for 
one in this extraordinarily powerful position to cultivate in himself an 
indifference to actual office-holding, and thus be free to encourage 
others without jealousy, instead of turning against political leaders 
whenever they become powerful enough to approach offices which he 
himself would prefer to hold? 


Charley’s Kindness 
7] HAT HAS HAPPENED to our friend CHARLEY Post? He has 
W been feeling even more charitable than is his wont. In a cir- 
cular letter he says: 

It is with a feeling of regret that I realize the evolution of Father Time has 
drifted me away from the closer touch with our customers that obtained some 
years ago. 

This is a Christmas letter, and with it he encloses a pamphlet which 
has on its cover a sentiment from ADDISON which would do for any 
other season: 

*Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, SEMPRONIUS, we’ll deserve it. 

There is a good deal more peace on earth and good will to men, but the 
gist of the matter is that Mr. Post has a scheme for benefiting laboring 
men. ‘‘ A smile,’’ declares he, ‘‘ begets a smile.’’ He wants the work- 
ingmen to be pleased with what he is willing to do for them. To Mr. 
GOMPERS he says: ‘‘I have only sincere and open denunciation for 
the best methods of you and your associates.’’ Nevertheless, if Mr. 
GOMPERS wil] arrange to submit all labor disputes to Mr. Post’s organi- 
zation Mr. Post will forgive Mr. Gompers. Unions are not mentioned 
in the pamphlet. It deals with the National Trades and Workers’ Asso- 
ciation of Battle Creek, Michigan. All disputes are to be settled by a 
committee appointed by the president of this association. The principle 
of feeding laborers with pleasant words while desperately fighting 
unions, the only method by which they can make essential gains, is 
not infrequent, but we have never happened to come across any more 
sugary example than this recent emanation from the great author who 
is equally at home in scolding union labor, quoting ADDISON, or writ- 
ing advertisements for grape nuts. 


The Currency Problem 
rIFNHE WORST CURRENCY SYSTEM in the civilized world is at 
| present possessed by the United States. Since the panic of 1907 
there has been more willingness in the community to consider how t 
system can be improved. There is no method that does not inv 
some kind of centralization. Our present arrangement, as one financie) 
pointed out, is like trying to protect a city against fire by a series of 
8 





individual buckets, with no reservoir. The plan now before the country 
would be a vast improvement on what we possess. The most funda- 
mental criticism that can fairly be made against it is that it relies upon 
the bankers to regulate banking, as they do successfully in England, 
for example, and in Canada. In our opinion it would be far better if 
the American people would stop voting for ANDREW JACKSON, and 
accept the view that they themselves, through the National Government, 
are the proper authority to regulate banking. In other words, the 
Aldrich plan is in principle sound, and the way to protect it from abuse 
is to give to the Government a dominating representation in the diree- 
torate, or the power of regulation by a commission at least as strong as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Human Mind 
SHEET has been sent to us by the Manufacturers and Merchants’ 
A Association of New Jersey. On one side of the sheet are a decora- 
tion and these three lines: 
That Which Kills and Destroys, Should Be Abolished, 
But Railroads Kill and Destroy; 
Therefore, Railroads Should Be Abolished. 
On the other side are a lot of figures from the census showing that in 
1909 there were 732,538 deaths, of which only 2,578 were due to aleo- 
holism. In large type it is set forth that three aviators were sacrificed 
upon the altars of science, and 8,402 persons committed suicide. 
Various and sundry were killed by horses, street cars, and other sources 
of accident. There is nothing to show that this sheet is put out by 
anybody interested in distilleries or breweries, but it alleges that the 
arguments of those who believe in local option, or in prohibition, are 
as follows: 
Because rope is the agency that sends those tired of life into the other world, all 
the jute mills should be annihilated. 
Because gas is used as a means of death, all the gas works should be done away with. 
Is this the best argument of which the shrewd publicity promoters of 
the liquor traffic are capable? The proposition that the American 
saloon as it now exists is the center of every kind of vice, of political and 
moral corruption, of disease, and of human waste, is a serious proposi- 
tion. It can hardly be met adequately by such a childish exercise in 
irony as somebody is now paying for. The old habit of doing away with 
vicious conditions by a few easy syllogisms about human nature or in- 
evitable necessity, will not satisfy any longer. When a thing is shown 
to be extremely deleterious, some cure, or at least some mitigation, must 
and will be found. 
Advertising Changes 
rN HE COLLIER IDEA of guaranteeing circulation or giving a refund, 
and of also giving circulation by States, cities, and occupations, 
is awakening the minds of advertisers to the fact that they have usually 
been buying nothing but conversation in the way of circulation figures. 
There is a combined effort of all the advertising clubs in the country to 
force all publications to give the actual figures. Another change that 
is being strenuously urged by business men is greater accountability 
for the kind of advertising a publication carries. Last month the 
Advertising Men’s League of New York took positive action toward 
abolishing fraudulent advertising by active criminal proceedings. A 
committee was appointed to which complaints regarding dishonest 
advertising are to be made, and the committee’s duty will then be to 
gather evidence and put it in the hands of the regular prosecuting 
officials. The idea is to get after advertising fakers by very much the 
same course that the Bar Associations use when finding it necessary to 
discipline unworthy members of the legal profession. The same asso- 
ciation, during the present month, took up the subject of what is being 
done elsewhere, and discussed laws passed in Ohio and Wisconsin and 
vetoed by the Governors. There is no doubt that the legitimate mer- 
chants, especially as represented in the advertising clubs, are about to 
demand that their announcements shall not appear side by side with 
patent medicines, quacks, and get-rich-quick investments 
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JANUARY 20 1912 


A Rushing Worid 

N THE FIRST DAY of 1912 we read in the daily papers of the 
() death of Captain Epwarp CoFFIN. The obituary recorded that 
he was one of the three surviving whaling masters of Nantucket, and 
that he made his first trip in 1842 on the bark Peru, which didn’t get 
back for three years and four months, and brought a cargo of fourteen 
hundred barrels of oil. On the same day, in the current number of 
“Fly,”’ the ‘‘ National Aeronautic Monthly,”’ now in its fourth volume, 
we read an advertisement of ‘‘ Aeroplane Supplies’’ which offered, 
among other details, ‘‘ outrigger supplies’’ at twenty-nine cents each 
and ‘‘running gear complete ’’ for $47.50. Another read: 


Shneider Biplanes 
Cost Less, Fly Better 
The International Aeronautic Construction Company advertised 
‘‘hiplanes and monoplanes—prompt and quick deliveries’’ ; the Wright 
company announced : 
The Wright Flyer 
Built to Carry Two People Comfortably 
and urged that 
Orders should be placed at once to secure delivery during the present month. 
Surely old Captain CoFFIN’s eighty-six years covered a wonderful 
span of this earth’s existence. And during the latter part of it, at 
least, he needed only imagination and the price of the evening paper 
to command enough of the dramatic and romantic to entertain any 
man’s declining days. What reflections will be inspired by the New 
Year’s Day reading of whoever happens to be the editor of COLLIER’S at 
the end of another span like Captain CoFrFIN’s—say in the year 1997? 


Bass on Primaries 
ENATOR GALLINGER, one of the most complete samples of old- 
S school. politician now extant, has been sailing into the Governor 
of New Hampshire for his views on everything. No wonder GALLINGER 
feels cross and lonely. Who wouldn’t in his place? Bass not only 
stands for the advancing standards of the nation in general, which is in 
itself enough to irritate GALLINGER, but on the matter of Presidential 
primaries what he said about the Senator’s record in 1908 rather hurt 
GALLINGER’S feelings. Passing by the details of the controversy, in 
which GALLINGER won the second prize, we wish to point out that Gov- 
ernor Bass connects the question of Presidential primaries with our 
whole political philosophy. ‘‘ The fundamental difference,’’ he says, 
‘between the point of view of such men as Senator GALLINGER, Senator 
ALDRICH, and former Speaker CANNON, and the other men of the old 
political school, as compared with the point of view of the Progressives, is 
that the latter believe that it is the right of the eligible voters of any 
community actually to have an equal voice in choosing their elective 
officers and directing the affairs of their Government; that they are quite 
capable of making up their ninds as to whom they wish to see nominated, 
either for the Presidency or for the United States Senate.’’ Such presump- 
tuousness in the common voters of a party, such lack of docility toward the 
machines and corporations who have formerly so often chosen the nomi- 
nees of both parties, must make an old stager of the type of GALLINGER 
feel that the world of politics is rapidly becoming an unattractive, cold, 
and lawless place. 
Portrait of a Man 
()*i TEST OF GREATNESS is simplicity. Multiplex are the 
J strands which go to make up character; a logical mind, a respect 

for the body, an ability to unravel complexities, an appreciation of 
beauty, a positive rather than a negative outlook on life, catholicity 
of taste, tolerance of others, and independence. Perhaps the final 
mark of intelligence in a man is his appreciation of what is simplest 
in duties and pleasures. Watt WHITMAN has painted in flowing words 
a portrait of such a man: 
I knew a man, a common farmer, the father of five sons... . 
This man was of wonderful vigor, calmness, beauty of person; 
The shape of his head, the pale yellow and white of his hair and beard, the immeas- 

urable meaning of his black eves, the richness and breadth of his manners, 
These I used to go and visit him to see; he was wise also. 
He was six feet tall: he was over eighty years old; his sons were massive, clean, 

bearded, tan-faced, handsome; 
They and his daughters loved him, all who saw him loved him: 
They did not love him by allowance, they loved him with personal love; 
He drank water only, the blood show’d like scarlet through the clear brown of 

his face 
He was a frequent gunner and fisher, he sail’d his boat himself, he had a fine one 


presented to him by a ship joiner, he had fowling pieces presented to him by 
men that loved him: 


When he went with his five sons and many grandsons to hunt or fish, you would 
pick him out as the most beautiful and vigorous of the gang. 

The rugged flexibility of Warrman’s words do the work. They rep- 

resent an ideal, and represent it with conviction and with genius. 

That farmer was an inspiration because he was simple, keeping the 

Spirit of youth, and associating with nature. 


The Crossing Cop 
x yen WAS when the of a flat was this nation’s only 
universally recognized ification of authority. To-day his 


preeminence is being contested by the crossing patrolman. By tootinz 








Collier’s 


sharply on a whistle, or merely by raising a white-gloved hand, this 
exalted variety of policeman opens and shuts the rivers of vehicles and 
pedestrians that flow in our cities—beer wagons and coupés, gouty 
plutocrats and nimble-footed panhandlers, fidgety horses and croupy 
motor trucks. The President himself can no more get past that hand 
than a porter or a milk cart. ‘‘ Her Revenge’’ is the label of a popular 
cartoon in which a small girl with hair in pigtails is protected by a 
patrolman while she disdainfully marches across the street ahead of 
a luxurious touring car. The American traffic regulator may perhaps 
sometime be not only as efficient but also as polite as the London bobby 
who furnished the first model. When Paris decided to take lessons, she 
hired an instructor from New York and paid the American system a 
second compliment when, in attempting to excel the prototype, some of 
the ‘‘improvements’’ turned out to be hindrances. French notions 
about personal liberty were so shocked by the autocratic ways of the 
crossing cop that some amendments were forced upon his rules, and 
now he gives half of his time to regulation and the other half to passive 
enjoyment of the countermarching parade,—in Paris a pleasant job. 
Trust the French to make the traffic policeman a dramatic artist. From 
one bank a particularly attractive young woman is seen imploring him 
to halt the stream for a moment. Out he wades from the isle of safety 
where he has been watching like a Napoleon. From under his eape 
flashes a white baton. Horses suddenly sit on their haunches. Fear- 
fully grind the brakes of motor cars. With a coy smile in thanks, the 
recently distressed lady then minces across to the other bank. The 
moment her foot touches the curb the traffic roars on again. To a few 
notables Paris grants passes which permit the holder to drive right on 
past a policeman as if police didn’t matter. Recently an American 
visitor was awarded the right to wear the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. He refused the honor and pleaded instead for the right 
to be able to plow through the halted traffic like a mail-wagon driver 
or a king come to Paris to borrow money. French pride was wounded, 
but the American got the pass. 








Macbeth and the Snake 
EW TOPICS discussed in this forum of refleciion have brought as 
many charges and countercharges as the subject of the joint 
snake. Now that it is all over, and hundreds have asserted that it 
exists, and hundreds of others that it doesn’t, along comes one student 
who points out that it was known to a famous king of Scotland: 


We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it; 
She’li close and be herself. 


‘‘ Seotched,’’ by the way is an emendation. According to the folios 
MACBETH said ‘‘ scorched.’’ The change was made by THEOBALD, the 
fertile editor who invented ‘‘he babbled o’ green fields’’ to take the 
place of words that made no sense. 


College Changes 

N THE HARVARD ‘“ ALUMNI BULLETIN” are printed certain 
iL percentages showing the choice of studies made by undergradu- 
ates. For the two last years of their course forty-five per cent 
of the Harvard sophomores specialize in economics, history, and 
government; thirty per cent in languages, literature, art, and music; 
twenty-three per cent in natural science; only two per cent in phil- 
osophy and mathematics. It should be added that, modern languages 
are preferred in a great majority of cases to what we still call the 
classics. The change in the department of study popular to-day as 
compared with earlier conditions is not a little accountable to a change 
in the kind of homes from which college students come forth. For- 
merly it was the son of the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician— 
sometimes, of course, the banker’s son, who capped his high school or 
academy course with four years of college. To-day the majority of 


students are probably sons of ‘ business men,”’ or of some class of 
employees. The proportion would naturally be even more marked at 
certain other institutions. It is an inevitable result of changing 


political and economic conditions, a result seen long ago by CHARLES 
WiiuraM Enior, who has always had a sense of the meaning of demoe- 
racy and a superb talent for guiding and satisfying, instead of oppos- 
ing, the inevitable movements of his time. 


Literature and Slang 
= )y OOZE,”’ as a word connected with taking strong waters, dates 
») back two centuries, and in the spelling ‘‘bouze’’ may be found 


at even as remote a date as 1300. ‘‘Fresh,’’ in its signification of for- 
ward, comes from 1803. ‘‘Some pumpkins,’’ popular slang in bucolie 
circles, is of ancient lineage. ‘‘Gab’’ has been slang for a century. 
‘«Stag,’’ on the fence between slang and English, has survived genera- 
tions. In the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Magazine’’ of 1856 we find an author 
telling of ‘‘a party of old bricks who . . . are keeping up a small stag 


party at the end of the room.”’  ‘ Squeleh”’ 
good use. Of two words in vogue to express drunkenness half a century 
ago, ‘‘tight’’ is much alive, while ‘‘ whittled’’ has been dropped. There 
are no fixed laws to gauge the life of slang or to predict its entrance 
into the language. Will “ high-brow,’’ for example, find its way into 


the mouths of grandchildren vet unborn, or will it take its pl 


in the 17th eentury was in 


in the 


r inks of obsolete curiosities ? 
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THE NATION’S FINAL HONORS TO REAR ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. (FIGHTING BOB) EVANS 
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Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans Admiral Dewey at the Funeral law} 
the 
Eight petty grec 

The body escort to Arlington Cemetery comprised midshipmen from Annapolis, marines, and a battery of artillery 


The Caisson-Borne Body of Rear Admiral Evans Wrapped in a Rear Admiral’s Flag and the Stars and Stripes 


The funeral of Rear Admiral Evans, held on January 5, was attended by President Taft, members of the Cabinet, and many officers of the army and navy. 
officers from the U.S.S. Dolphin acted as pallbearers. 
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Joel Riley Margaret Bury Firing a Big Coast-Defense Gun at Fort Wadsworth 
Their refusal to join a union caused the lockout in Lancashire, Secretary of War Henry Stimson witnessed this firing drill, making a secret visit of inspection 
England, of more than 1,000,000 cotton workers, December 27 to the Staten Island fort. The accuracy of the fire would have destroyed an attacking enemy 





The Burning of the Equitable A Battle of Men Against ! re, and Cold 
— 

The Equitable Life Assurance Building, Broadway and Pine St 

ary 9. A brave fireman and several others lost their lives, there were 


Alfred Tennyson Dickens and James Whitcomb Riley 
jestroyed by fire on Janu- The son of the great novelist, Charles Dickens, died 
tic rescue rj che splendid fight of the fire- January 2, while in America on a lecture tour. It 
men wa lade against ice and cold as well as th ies. He 3aldwin Hyde built the ucture as a sensational Indianapolis Riley and Meredith Nicholson ente1 
monument to his company it I there were no skysc1 rs tl but it cost $14,000,000 tained him, and the notable three were photographe 
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The Fraud Medicines Own Up 


The First of a New Series of Articles on the Relations of the Patent 
Medicine Trade to the Law and the Public 


IX years ago the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
commonly known as the Pure-Food Bill, became 
a law. Foremost in the fight against its passage 
had been the allied patent medicine interests. 
: Up to that time floods of potions, avalanches of pills and 
wders, had been pouring out from the various nostrum 
shops, without let or hindrance, to overflow the land. 
Seventy-five million dollars a year is a moderate esti- 
mate of the volume of business done by pseudo-medical 
preparations which “eradicated” asthma with sugar and 
water, “soothed” babies with concealed and deadly opiates, 
“relieved” headaches through the agency of dangerous, 
heart-impairing, coal-tar drugs, “dispelled” catarrh by 
cocaine mixture, enticing to a habit worse than death’s 
very self, and “cured” tuberculosis, cancer, and Bright’s 
disease with disguised and flavored whiskies and gins. 


Supreme Court Decision Injures Law 


rPHE Pure-Food Bill represented the first cautious at- 
tempt to protect the public. It provided, first, that 

the habit-forming drugs should be definitively stated on 
the label of the bottle or package; second, that no false or 

; misleading statement whatsoever should appear on the 
label. Immediately the fake nostrum trade slackened. 
' Publicity, even in the slight degree prescribed by the 
new law, was poison to it. For five vears the law was 
in full force. Then the United States Supreme Court, 
by one of those decisions which are the admiration of 
lawyers and the despair of everyone else, pronounced that 

| the prohibition of falsification referred only to the in- 
| gredients of the medicine; that quacks might proceed, as 
theretofore, with their labeled promises to cure the in- 
curable; and thus licensed any lie, no matter how mur- 
derous, provided it were not 


technically medical. Mean- 
P We recommend Hood's Compound time, however, up to May, 
| Extract of Sareaparilia for Serofuta, 1911, the proprietary medi- 
Scrofulous Humors, Eczema, ||; cines had adjusted them- 
Scald Head, Syphilitte Affec- | selves as best they might to 
tions, Cancerous Humors, | the painful necessity of tell- 
Boils, Pimples and Humore ing the truth on their boxes 
on the Fuce, Catarrh, Dizzi- and bottles. 
mpi nintnese at the Stow. Laws, newly enforced, 
Sees Conerat | sometimes have unexpected 
Deditity, Rheumatian, Bi- results. ‘“‘Let the label tell,” 
Cee ree orenn was the slogan of the pure- 
food campaign. That, under 
the new law, the label would 
tell many interesting things 
was confidently expected. 
Nor was the expectation dis- 

a : a appointed. Opium and mor- 

people indicate that it has @ specific : . 
AeA Te ae intros. ‘and phine blossomed forth into 

print on bottles of innocent- 
sounding “baby 












Jrom ah impure state or low con 
dition of the Wood. Hood's Compound 
Extract of Sarsaparilia is designed to 
act upon the blood, and through that 
upon the organs and tisswes of the 
body. Many teatimonials from reliable 


excretions and assists nature to expe 
from the system Jaanors, impure 
particles and effete matter through the 
|| lunge, the tiver, the kidneys and the 
medical “bracers” dear to 
the hearts and stomachs of 


akin; that i effectually aids weak, im- 
paired and debilitated organs, ianigor. 








ates the vervous system, tones the «i- |], those communities w hie h 
| gestive organs, and imparts new life harry the Demon Rum with 
|e st vee | unflagging fervor. The 
| body; that it strengthens und bwilde up | 


deadly warning, “cocaine,” 
sprang into light on little 
boxes of catarrh powders, 
which theneeforth ceased to 
be sold in many States and 
cities having a cocaine law. 
i ; I But the really interesting 
—~_ ~~~ } and significant betrayal of 
il the fraud medicines lay not 

Hood's Sarsaparilla alone in what the label told, 
The present label “rec- but chiefly in what, under 
ommending’”’ instead of the new requirement, it was 
making claim of cure obliged to cease to tell—that 

is, untruths. In short, the 
patent medicines, one after another, came forward and 
made confession; some indirectly, by hasty alterations 
of the language on their labels; some directly, by pleas 
of guilty when haled into court. 

Under the high-sounding title of the World’s Dispen 
sary Medical Association, Dr. R. V. Pierce and his asso 
ciate quacks deal in a variety of nostrums. One of these 
is Dr Pierce’s Compound Extract of Smart-Weed or 
Water Pepper. Before the Food and Drugs Act went 
into effect, the label of this concoction stated that the 
medicine “cures Diarrhea, Dysentery, Summer Complaint, 
Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Colic, Cramps, and 
Pain in the Stomach: breaks up Colds, Cramps, Febrile 
and Inflammatory Attacks, Rheumatism and Neuralgia.” 
After the enactment of the law, the claims of cure 
tabruptly disappeared from the label. Why? Because the 
law made it a punishable offense (until the Supreme 
Court intervened) to publish any false or misleading 
statement on the label. Smart Weed could not cure diar- 


the system while it erndicates disecne 


| a 
| MONE GENUINE WITHOUT THI SrONATURE: 
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! 
i TO MITATE WHicK ie Forgery. | 
| 2) j 











rhea, dysentery, or the other diseases. is worse 
than useless in rheumatism, neuralgia, ¢ milar ail 
ments. And the omission of the claim nthe label 
18 an admission of the falsity of the e s. On the 
earlier label there is no hint of the true of the 
mixtury no’ warning against the hidd v“ril eon- 
tained in it But the revised label gi wa the 
secret Kicht-tenths of a grain of opium fluid 
ounce! Therein lav the “eure.” Simply l the 
uninformed patient into temporary insensi { the 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 








(| TAKEN INTERNALLY, a: 
This Compound Extract of THIS COMPOUND con-| | 
Smart-Weed cures Diarrhea, TAINS EIGHT-TENTHS OF | j 
«| Dyséntery “ Bloody - flux ONE GRAIN OF OPIUM ‘TO 
‘ EACH FLUID OUNCE; ALSO 
laint, Chol- nia her Rg dt sgn 
ang 6S hong ve vf go PER CENT. BY VOLUME 
7 OF ALCOHOL. 
fantum, Colic, Cramps and AECOROT 


mended. it is not intended to be 
taken for an extended period of time. 
It is am emergency medicine for sud- 
den attucks of disease and could never 
cused as a beverage. It is the only 
one of Dr. Pierce's proprietary med- 
icines which ains a drop of alco 
hol, add the small amount contained 
in a dose of this is valuable as a dif- 
fusive stimulant for temporary use. 


FULL DIRECTIONS 
For taking this medicine in all the 
‘ various diseases for which it is es 
SOLD ciatyrevon mended, will be found in 

Re Hedy of the pamphiet inclosing 
the bottle inside shis wrapper. 
WORLD'S DISPERSARY® Manufactured by WoRLD's 

“+MIRDICAL ASSOCIA FIOXN, J DisPensary Mepican Assocta- 

(DA BurFALo, wy. <4 waist OR Beltale. XY. 


Wark Reyistered in U.S. Patent (pee. Dee. y 





; This medicine contains Extract of 
Pain in Stomach ; breaks up Smart Weed herb; Kxtract of Jamaica 
Coids, Cramps, Febrilee and Giuger and a small amount of Gum 
’ ” : amphor 
Inflammatory Attacks, Rheu- ee <—as of Opium Pp yee en in 
PAR o a dose of this compound (about one 
matiem and Neuralgia, and tenth of a grain to the teaspoonfn)) is 
teliéves all Pains and Sup- munch less than is contained in a 
b corresponding quantity of ordinary 
pressions to which Females | . Paregoric. 
are subject from taking cold espa vt geans peiee snd tekich erties 
at a critical period. of the diseases for which it is recom 
FULL DIRECTIONS 
For taking this medicine in 
ail the various-diseases for 
whieh it is especially rec- 
ommended wil! be found in 
the body of a pamphiet in- 
clasing the bottle, inside this 
wrapper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
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Dr. Pierce’s Smart-Weed 


The old “cure-all” 
label, with its varied 
list of baseless claims 


fl MUNYON’S BLOOD REMEDY 
|| Recommended for rash on the sealp, scald 
head, and for un itching, burning, unhealthy, 
blotchy, pimply or scaly skin, 

MUNYON’S OINTMENT BE APPLIED 


The present label, ad- 
mitting the presence of 
opium and of alcohol 
















Note the use of the words “‘remedy”’ and ‘“‘recommended.”’ 
The old name was ‘‘Munyon’s Blood Cure,” and the added 


¢gassertion was ‘will positively cure all skin diseases” 
Cit 


friends” ; 
aleohol appeared in strong es 
percentages upon quarts of ™"pain. And, upon the new label—the presence of the 


opium being, perforce, announced—is a statement, some- 
what belated when one considers for how many years 
the enslaving drug had been sold secretly to Dr. Pierce’s 
patrons, that the medicine “is not intended to be taken 
for an extended period of time.” Nostrums are notori- 
ously addicted to the testimonial type of evidence. 
Adopting this method, Smart-Weed might appropriately 
furnish to Dr. Wiley some such testimony as this: 


DR. PIERCE’S SMART-WEED 


@ After a Brief but Thorough Treatment, Under Dr. Wiley’s 
Food and Drugs Act, its System Has Undergone a Marked Im- 
provement in Morals, and Bears Witness to the Following Change: 


BEFORE USING AFTER USING 


It falsely claimed to cure diar- It abandoned its false claims re- 
thea, dysentery, and similar com- _ garding stomach and bowel com- 
plaints. plaints. 

It fraudulently assumed to break _It dropped its fraudulent assump- 
up rheumatism, neuralgia, and tion of efficacy in rheumatism 
colds, and neuralgia. 

It concealedthe administration ofa It stated the presence and the 
dangerous and habit-forming drug, amount of opium. 

It interposed no safeguard against 
the habitual use of the medicine, 
which would have made the 
patient an opium fiend. 


It indicated, by indirection, that 
the medicine should not be taken 
steadily and continuously. 


More radical still is the réform wrought in Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Sirup. Possibly the deaths of children from 
taking this preparation in its old form have influenced 
A. C. Meyer & Co., the manufacturers. Possibly the 



















2 Ounte of es Wafers Contains 228 
Brdins ote whenetidin. Lach Warer 
Contains 348 Grains of Acetphenet/ ain 
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The label admits the preserice in one ounce of 228 grains 
of acetphenetidin. The cover of the package contains the 
voluntarily added warning: “0 not take more than four 
in twenty-four hours,” whith“the law does not require 


avowed presence of morphine was not considered to 
1ave a favorable effect upon the sales. In any event, 
under tle “revised formula” there is no morphine in the 
sirup. 

All headache powders or tablets are dangerous. They \ 
depend for their efficacy upon one or another of the coal- 
tar drugs, acetanilide, acetphenetidin (or phenacetin}; 
antipyrin, ete., which depress the heart. Many authen- 
tic cases of death, acute chronic poisoning, and drug 
habit have been adduced from the use of this class of 
nostrum. None the less resonant was the war ery of 
the headache powder vendors when acetanilide and 
the other coal-tar derivatives were put on the list of 
drugs which, under the law, must be declared on the 
label. Acetanilide, they declared, and all of its class, 
were perfectly harmless, and persons who said otherwise 
were liars, calumniators, and destroyers of a beneficent 
industry. All this temper was perfectly rational. The 
“headache cure” species of quack wishes to continue 
secretly to dull (not cure) headaches at the expense of < 
the heart action. ‘This is what Antikamnia does. It 
is what Orangeine does. It is what Koehler’s and Bremo 
Seltzer and Capudine and a hundred others do. Of 
course it is a dangerous expedient. ‘The danger, in the 
case of acetanilide, is threefold. The heart action is 
sometimes depressed too far, causing death. The blood 
is unfavorably affected, in extreme cases deteriorating 
markedly. Habit is formed, the patient becoming de- 
pendent upon the drug, just as a steady drinker becomes 
dependent upon liquor. Notwithstanding these recog- 
nized facts, the headache quacks rushed into print, declar- 
ing that their remedies were both eflicacious and harm- 
less. and threatening (but never bringing) libel actions 
against the detractors. Now, 

if these gentlemen still seek Ty 


oceasion for libel suits, I can aie Tt | 
point it out to them, and in LS i 

their own ranks. A i 

! 

CURE 

| 


One of their number is the 
“Meohol 14 per cent, 





Flag’ Salt Remedy Co. Its 
label declares that it cures all 
headaches and neuralgia. It 
also claims that it is harm- 
less, although it contains ace- 
tanilide. The Federal authori- 
ties brought action against 


the company, under the clause Manstactured by 
prohibiting any false state- 
ment on the label. The con- F, J. CHENEY & CO. 
tention of the Government Toledo, O., U.S. A. 
was that the medicine would } 
not cure headache or neural- rors ) 
gia, and that, as it contained : 
acetanilide, it was not harm HALL S 
less. Here, then, was oppor 
tunity for the headache cure 
people to make a defense and 
establish the good repute of rh It ire: 
that class of nostrum. Did 
they do so? Not noticeably. | |} : 

They pleaded guilty. | | TAKEN INTERNALLY 

A Clear-Cut Issue ¢ pots | 


} 
ju: S, in a test such as the Full Directions Inside 
Proprietary Association of ~ Or | 
America (the Patent Medicine 
Label Revised Feb. 1910 


Trust) should havé welcomed. 
a clear-cut issue on the two Oe 


vital points of ability to cure \ 
and of harmlessness, the rep- 
resentatives of the “harm 
less” headache “cure” indus- 
try broke down and practically 
confessed that they had lied 
in both respects. 

Mrs. Summers of “free-to- 
you-my-sister” notoriety, who 
is in business as Vanderhoff & Co. of South Bend, In- 
diana, has been putting out a “Harmless Headache 
Cure.” On the specific basis that acetanilide is injuri- 
ous and not harmless, the Government haled the manu- 
facturer to court. Did the manufacturer rise in dignity 
to support the statement? On the contrary, she owned 
up to her dangerous and perhaps deadly lie. She pleaded 
guilty. 

The maker of Burwell’s’ Instantaneous Headache 
Cachets stated on the label that they are safe, and a 
cure. The pure-food authorities believed otherwise. So 
did the quack when he was brought into court, for he 
pleaded guilty and paid his fine 

















A Deceitful Label 
The presence of alco- 
hol admitted, but mis- 
leading name retained 


Gessler’s Magic Headache Wafers were formerly guar- 
anteed to contain no harmful substances. “They leave 
no bad after effects.” 
teed. A brief session in court resulted in the disappear- 


No longer are they so guaran- 


ance of guarantee and claim. Mr. Gessler was invited 
to reconcile his statement with the fact that each of his 
wafers contained five grains of acetanilide He ad 


mitted that he could not defend acetanilide as either 
harmless or free from after etfects. So 
his guilt and was fined. 

Frederick Stearns & Co. of Detroit deal largely in 


rT confessed 


ethical remedies, sold to phy sicians, which doesn’t pre- 
vent their making side incursions along the primrose 
paths of quackery They have been getting out a mix 
ture called “Nyal’s Headache Wafers.” the label of which 
stated . 





“It does not produce any bad after effects. Nor does 
the system become habituated to its use so as to produce 
a noxious drug habit.” 

The Government contended that, as the wafers are 
mainly acetanilide, they would produce bad after effects 
and also drug habit. The company had no answer to 
make. It tacitly admitted its mendacity, pleading nolo 
contendere, and was fined. 

The same plea was entered by the Rexall Headache 
Wafers, when the authorities asserted that its catch line, 
“effective and harmless,” did not comport with the pres- 
ence of acetphenetidin in the mixture. The Rexall label 
was changed, and now presents the encouraging spec- 
tacle of a headache nostrum honestly endeavoring, by 
going a little further than the law requires, to safeguard 
the public in some degree against its dangerous character. 
In plain letters on the label appears this warning: 

“Do not take more than four in 24 hours.” 

Many lives would have been saved if all the headache 
remedies, in place of their deadly “harmless,” had made 
a like concession to decency. 

As for the truthfulness of the word “cure” in the 
claims of the headache medicines, with one exception none 
of the makers, when brought to the bar, essayed to main- 
tainit. That one, Robert N. Harper of Washington, D. C., 
was found guilty and fined. All the others—Howe’s 
Headache Tablets, Well’s Dime Headache Cure, Stanley’s 
Instant Headache Cure, Chandler’s Headache Buttons, 
Dr. Koehler’s Antidote, and many more pleaded guilty. 


The Line That Vanished 


EADERS of COLLIer’s will remember that, some years 

ago, one Ohman-Dumesnil, then editor of the St. Louis 
“Medical and Surgical Journal,” lent his editorial pen 
to the interests of the deadly headache medicines, and 
published a long, detailed, and lying article to prove 
that this class of drug is harmless. His journal, by the 
way, immediately died an unlamented death, and Ohman- 
Dumesnil’s latest public appearance, so far as I have 
seen, is as a testimonial writer for a quack remedy in 
New York. So much for the tool. Back of this dis- 
reputable bit of medical journalism were the great “head- 
ache cures,” conspicuous among them Antikamnia, This 
nostrum for many years fooled the physicians of the 
country into believing that it was an “ethical” prepara- 
tion: that is, one sold to physicians for prescription use, 
and without recourse to misstatement or misrepresenta- 
tion. And, all the time, it was carrying on a campaign 
which, for downright and dangerous mendacity, has had 
no superior in any field. Why, then, has the Antikamnia 
Company not had its day in court? Because its. pro- 
prietors preferred to make their confession indirectly 
rather than directly. Rather than attempt to defend the 
indefensible, they hastened to make a vital alteration in 
their label. Across the old box runs this legend: 
“No Drug Habit-—-No Heart Effect.” 
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Then came the Commandment of the Food and Drugs 
Act: “Thou shalt not lie—on the iabet.” 

Presto! The line vanishes. There can be but one 
explanation. Antikamnia is likely to produce a drug 
habit. And it always affects the heart and affects it 
harmfully. This is because of the acetphenetidin (phe- 
nacetin) contained in it. The Antikamnia Company 
was ready enough to scatter its lies broadcast so long 


as they endangered only the lives of the public. But 
when the false claims threatened to react upon them- 
selves, they were hurriedly withdrawn. It is worth 


noting, in this connection, that, despite Antikamnia’s 
passionate defense, in print, of the virtues and innocence 
of acetanilide, the former chief ingredient, it has now 
substituted for it phenacetin, though without any specific 
intimation either to the public or the medical profession 
that there has been a change of formula. In England, 
however, where labeling is not required, the slightly 
cheaper acetanilide is still used. Once more—since reit- 
eration of a wholesome truth can do no harm—Anti- 
kamnia, under either the old or new, the American or 
the British formula, is a fraudulent, perilous, and heart- 
depressing nostrum, the continued use of which will 
induce a drug habit. 

Orangeine, Antikamnia’s little brother, has also seen 
a new light since the Pure-Food Law was enacted. It 
is still, as always, a dangerous and poisonous concoc- 


tion, powerfully affecting the heart. (Its principal 
owner died from heart disease, after exhibiting in a 


marked degree the symptoms of chronic acetanilide poi- 
soning.) But Orangeine no longer claims to “cure” head- 
aches, colds, erippe, ete. No: on the label it now mildly 
offers to “dispel” the ills for which it is recommended. 

Laxative Bromo Quinine. in its advertisement, “Cures 
a Cold in One Day, Grip in Two Days.” Only in its 
advertisements, however, does it work that wonder. 
There is no claim of cure on the label. In the days when 
the Pure-Food Law was effective the makers didn’t dare 
set down the lie there. Perhaps they haven’t had time 
to change the label since. 


Ridiculous Discrepancies 


B* IT understood that the Food and Drugs Act con- 
cerns itself with the label alone. It has never re- 
stricted the nostrum vendor from lying to his heart’s con- 
tent in his newspaper or circularized advertisements. Ex- 
cept upon the package which contains his medicines, the 
quack may guarantee to cure cancer, restore amputated 
limbs, and revive the dead. (He may now make these 
claims upon the label, since the United States Supreme 
Court has come to his rescue.) Between the stools, many 
of the fraud medicines fell to the ground. While they were 
inhibited from falsehood upon the label, they, made the 
necessary alterations, but forgot to alter their advertise- 
ments to correspond. Consequently the discrepancies are 
often both ridiculous and suggestive. The detection of 
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the falsity of claims may be reduced to an almost mathe- 
matical formula; as thus: subtract the statement on the 
label from the claims made in the advertisements, and 
the difference is the lie. 

Apply this rule to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In unrestricted 
newspaper print this nostrum is a miracle worker. It 
“cures blood diseases.” It “effects radical and perma- 
nent cures of catarrh.” It “cures dyspepsia and all 
stomach troubles: cures rheumatism and catarrh: cures 
nervous troubles, debility, and that tired feeling.” Not 
so on the label. The nearest approach to a claim of cure 
is comprised in the phrase, “We recommend Hood’s 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla for Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, General Debility,” and a variety of ills, 
named immediately thereafter. Now, there 
been, in the law, anything to prevent C. I. Hood & Co, 
from “recommending” its compound for anything it 
chooses, from hydrophobia to the lapse of an insurance 


has never 


policy. Note, however, that there is no claim of ability! . 


to cure. Can anyone believe that if Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
actually can cure the diseases, the label on Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla would be confined to a mild recommenda- 
tion’ The inference is unescapable. The differential 
lies are these: 


Getting Around the Corner of the Law 


L OOD’S SARSAPARALLA lies in purchased print 
when it states that it can cure blood diseases. 

It lies in purchased print when it claims that it ean 
cure rheumatism, catarrh, dyspepsia, debility, ete. 

It knew that it lied and did not dare, so long as the 
Pure-Food Law was interpreted to mean what its framers 
intended it to mean, to print those lies on the label of 
the bottle. 

Eminent in the ranks of quackdom is S. S. S., a “blood 
remedy.” “S. 8S. S. cures blood troubles,” the adver- 
tisements unequivocally assert. And again “S.S.S. cures 
catarrh.” No such falsehoods are perpetrated on the 
label of the medicine as now put up for sale. The “new 
style package, adopted July. 1, 1909” (when the Pure- 
Food Law was in full force), makes no mention of cure. 
The Swift Specifie Co. knew better than to tenipt fate 
in the form of a Government suit. It knew that its nos- 
trum cannot cure blood diseases or catarrh or any other 
disease; that it was deliberately lying when it made any 


such statements, and that the lie would be proved 
against it if it came into court. Therefore it wisely 


confined its mendacity to the medium where lies are still 
exempt from penalty. 

Who, so long as quackery exploits itself publicly, will 
ever forget Dr. Munyon—that solemn face, from which 
the pompadour hair streams upward; that raised index 
finger, emphasizing some smug platitude? Shorn of his 
platitudes, Munyon was cited before the courts on a 
charge of fraudulently labeling his asthma cure, and also 
his two blood cures. The asthma cure was found to con- 
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A Wyoming Night's Entertainment 


Afforded by José, His Guitar and the Sheriff - 


OSE MARIA SISNORIS sat on the steps 
of his picking from the 
strings of his guitar an exquisite melody 
which drifted away on the range, mingled 


she ep wagon 


By MARION 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD OIXON 





with the drowsy blattings of two thousand 
sheep on their bed ground—a noise plaintive 
and insistent like the ripple of waves on stones. 
The cow-punchers in the Plains country said 
that Sisnoris played his flock to sleep every 
night, and, for the pleasure of listening to 
José Maria’s music, some of them said they’d 
be glad to turn into lambs. The herder’s par- 
tisans—he had no friends—maintained that 
José Maria Sisnoris played the guitar better 
than anyone in Wyoming—better than anyone 
west of the Mississippi—better than anyone 
in—this—whole WORLD! 

Kinky Larkin said that last in a tone that 
discouraged contradiction. In a country where 
a fiddle held the furnishes ade- 
quate music for the dance and the accordion is 





against chest 


regarded as a treat, it is not wise to set up 
as a musica! critic even after you have heard 
the music. 

To Kinky I replied pacifically: “Does he, 
really? How I should love to hear Can't 


him. 
you bring him over some evening?” 


TYNUIS pleased Mr. Larkin very much, and he 
| promised to “round up” José Maria for 
me some time within two or three months At 
the moment José Maria was stationed at Seven 








Mile Springs, half a day’s ride on horseback 
away. where must stay while the feed held 
out. Therefore | pigeonholed my hope in the 
“Never-never” section 

But José Maria appeared at the ranch a 
week later without waiting to be rounded up, 
and [I heard him pla 

I am not a musical criti [ have not listened 
to the world-famous guitarists (if there are 
any) I have no standards by which to judge 
the man’s performance: I can only tell you 
what happened, and let it go at that. 

We were sitting alone in the big log kitchen 
my friend and I, planning what we could have 
for supper shou d our men folks come bacl 
from Newell’s homestead without sage chicken 
My friend, who was speaking, sudden! stoppe | 
and turned the rds “fried potatoes” into 
“Listen! What 

It was ruita! l n had no particu 

lod ning appeal that went 





litta-bitta bacon—so big?” 


‘You spare a 





HAMILTON CARTER 


straight into your heart and made you want to 
rush out into the world and take something 
in your arms. You instantly thought of lambs, 
the ranges; of children, lost in the 
and of frail youths and maidens, lost in 
the cities, and you longed to gather them up 
and do something for them. 

The music stopped, and José Maria stood at 
the door. We saw him through the screen and 
saved him the trouble of knocking by telling 
him to come in. 


lost on 
woods: 


He smiled, looking from one to the other of 
us, and, seeing only two women, took off his 
big Mexican hat with a gracious, sweeping 
flourish. He was footsore and travel worn— 
that was plain in every step he took; he was 
hungry, as we saw in the critical glance he 
gave the stove, his nostrils widening to get a 
whiff of the rabbit stew simmering in the kettle. 

“Good evening—a beautiful evening to you, 
ladies,” he said gently: 


W* BOWED, and my friend motioned him 
to a chair. As he sat, he laid the guitar 
across his knees, and with a seemingly uncon- 
scious hand touched its strings to a breath 
of lovely music. 

“T thought you were camped at the Seven 
Mile,” my friend remarked, knowing by the 
guitar who he was 

“No, the Pinto, and my grub is near gone.” 

“If you need anything—” she began. 

’S all right.” he broke in. “A _ little— 
enough for two-three days till I write the camp 


mover and he get ‘round. He don’t know yet I 
come up to Pinto.” 

He began a tune; then, as though suddenly 
realizing that a question is bound to arise when 
a herder does so improbable a thing as to break 
camp and pull out to parts unknown without 
his camp mover’s sanction and help—fo1 the 
camp mover brings horses and drives the wagon 
to the new range while the herder drives the 
sheep José Maria hastily explained: “Feed all 
gone at Seven Mile—notta-BIT left I borrow 
a team and come up here to Pinto. | don’t 
wait for grub wagon setter me go hongry as 
for poor sheep and lambs to starve Yes? You 
think ?” 

My friend answered “yes” heartily, but added 
ifter a moment’s thought that it “seemed quee! 

man like Sam Bennett didn’t know when his 
range was as short as that.” 
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José Maria shrugged, as much as to say: “What could 
you expect of a man like Sam Bennett anyway?” and 
changed the subject. 

“You spare a litta-bitta bacon—so big?’ he asked, 
showing two fingers, and at the same time, without 
seeming to touch his instrument, melody floated about 
the room. 

My friend rose quickly. José Maria shifted his guitar 
to place and bent his eyes upon 1% 3 hen he played. 

[ had no idea there could be such a thing as hungry 
music, but José Maria produced it. 


My friend paused only long’ enough to ask if he 
wanted potatoes and see his nod before she hurried to 
the commissary. She returned with a flitech of bacon 


in its jacket. José Maria bowed, smiling sweetly—and 
played. She went out and brought back a fifty-pound 
sack of potatoes. José Maria played. 
I heard the lid of the bread box clink 


—two loaves were laid beside the 
bacon. José Maria played. The food: 
closet door slammed with a bang. My 


friend returned hurriedly, but as she 
passed me I saw our one pie in her 
hand. When she turned from deposit- 
ing it with the bacon, she frowned and 
gave me a look that said: “I’m going 
to do it anyway—so you may as well 
keep quiet.” José Maria played on. 


NHE got a market basket and began 
\) gathering into it such sundries as 
canned peaches, canned lobster, dried 
prunes, marmalade, pickles, cookies, 
tea, coffee, a can of condensed milk. 
She emptied these on the table, poured 
into the basket a layer of potatocs, 
and repacked it, the pie topping the 
load. 

Jos¢ Maria sat with his eyes closed 
and played. 

At the psychological moment he re- 
turned to earth, came out of his chair 
with his hat on, his guitar at his back, 
and before either of us could speak he 
was bowing and thanking his way out, 
his spoils in his hands. 


Both my friend and I seemed to be 
in a trance. Not until she saw him 
going through the door did she _ re- 


cover herself sufficiently to invite him, 
as he was camping near—only six miles 
off—to come over again and get every- 
thing he needed. 

“IT come—I come one night and 
serenade, because you are so_beauti- 
fully kind to give this to poor, hongry 


herder.” He waved his hat and was 
gone. A moment later he struck into 
the bushes at the creek and we lost 
sight of him. 

“But that pie,” I ventured. ‘Why 


our only pie?” 


M* FRIEND took up cudgels for 
1 José Maria at once. 

“Didn’t you see how hungry the poor 
fellow was? Why, he starved. 
I’m willing to go without my share of 
the pie—you’ve got to go without vours, 
and I don’t care if you’re mean enough 
to grudge it to him—and the men 
don’t know I baked it. I’m glad he got 
it—he needed it worse than we do.” 

“Well, I’m glad, too,” I agreed. 

“And an educated man,” she 
went on, as though it gave him special 
claims on the commissary. “They say 
he speaks four languages, and he’s 
been through the university somewhere 


was 





he’s 
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The herder kept his promise and serenaded us the 
following night. It was late. I was already asleep. 
My friend was still up and heard the music from 
afar. She came to my room and waked me, sitting on 
my bed while it lasted. We did not him. Judg- 
ing from the sound, he remained at some distance from 
the house. 

He began with a little fandango, light as wind in the 
wheat tops, and from that ran on to love songs and 
yearnings and sorrows, elusive and shifting as mists in 
the mountains. 

A spell seemed to come over me- 
scenes and people, read their hearts. Moonlight flooded 
a court; against a wall leaned a Mexican—a_ lover 
—pouring out his love through his guitar; above him, 
at her window, reclined the lady of his choice, lis- 


see 


as I listened | saw 


running 
guitar and watching the red tongues of flame lick the 


13 


José Maria sat on the steps of his sheep wagon, 
his fingers idly over the strings of the 
sides of the pot of potatoes he had just set on the camp 
fire to boil for supper. It was a notable—and trouble- 
some—peculiarity of his, this cooking by camp fire while 
he had a stove in the sheep wagon. A load of firewood, 
which had to be hauled twenty or thirty’ miles for him, 
was his first, indeed his only, stipulation to the com- 





pany employing him when he took his sheep on the 
plains. The cow-punchers had it that he kept the fire 
all night. The sagebrush proved it—there was hardly 
a twig of it left on the range within a quarter of a 


mile of his wagon when Sisnoris broke camp. Also, he 

slept in the open, explaining that he “felt safer,” though 

why, unless because he could run away easier, Sisnoris 
did not say. 











in Mexico. You saw what good Eng- 
lish he used—anybody could under- 
stand him.” 

She looked out of the window at the range, spread- 
ing into the hills, and remarked: “Things must be pretty 
bad down in the Seven Mile country—I had no idea feed 
was so short.” 

I suggested that perhaps the feed wasn’t so short— 
perhaps our mysterious musician had reasons of his 
own for a hasty departure from a camp on the public 
road where somebody was likely to pass at least once 
a week. 

The sarcasm of this last lost on her, and she 
demanded what reason he could have—a man who could 
play like that! She sighed at the mere thought of it. 
A little after she admitted, rather reluctantly, that it 
did look queer. 


was 


“IT remember, now I come to think of it, Sam Ben- 
nett told ine they weren’t going to sheep off the Pinto 
for two months yet, and then he was to put his son 
there with a bunch of three thousand. Sam said he was 


going to put Sisnoris up in the mountains—that Sis- 


noris had asked him for that range.’ 
] HAD a sudden inspiration. “If he’s out of grub— 
as he and not just sponging on you for mar- 
malade and pie, his camp mover ought to have reach 
It I$oks 


very queer to me if he couldn’t wait three days for his 


SavVvs 


him about to-day or to-morrow with supplies. 








month’s rations.” 

“He said his feed was gone.” she contested. “Why 
do you go on like that—making out he’s sneaking off 
or running away Such a wonderful musician! I 
never heard anything like it.” 

“’m making out one thing, my dear—you’ll have to 
feed your wonderful musician for a month till Sam 
Bennett gets round on the Pinto beat.” 

‘And he’s weleome +o anything on the ranch,” she 
retorte Good music is a lot scarcer than—potatoes.” 





He played now, idly enough. The 
sheep were all on their bed ground for 


the night; there was a long time to 
wait before the pot boiled; another 


long time before the potatoes would be 
cooked. But ever and anon he put his 
ear to the wind and listened intently. 
At these moments the music stopped. 


H* SHOWED no particular un- 
easiness; but as the dusk gath- 
ered and the stars began to prick 
through, he settled more comfortably 
down on his hard seat, as though he 
had given up expecting some one and 
was glad. 

He was playing the fandango when 
a man suddenly stepped from behind 
the sheep wagon and saluted him. 

Sisnoris perceptibly winced, but he 
kept on playing. 

“Good evening,” he returned to the 
stranger’s greeting, eying the man 
sharply, though he could see him but 
imperfectly in the dim light. He saw 
well enough, however, that this was 
no one he knew, and, in spite of a 
cowboy’s get-up, wasn’t a cowboy. 
Cowboys and ranchers don’t stroll in 
afoot at dark to sheep camps on the 
Pinto. 

José Maria, after his momentary 
start, played on, and in thirty seconds 
of these reflections the truth flashed 
on him—his visitor was the sheriff 
from Laramie, and his horse was out 
in the sagebrush back of the sheep 
wagon. 

Still knowing this, Sisnoris showed 
no concern. No more did the sheriff. 
With his man under his thumb, the 
sheriff reflected that there were several 
essential details to be worked out be 
fore he got him back to civilization anc 
a jail. 

“Cool evening,” he commented, look- 
ing about the camp and swaggering a 





little as he thought a real cowboy 
would. “Sheep all right?” 

“Oh, yes. Plenty good feed here- 
they grow fat,” returned Sisnoris. In 
the tone of one talking to a fellow 
worker, he went on to discuss the 
water, the range, the bed grounds, and 


the relative values of night corrals as 


against bedding in the open. 


sheriff 


, oe 
right. 


interjected: “That’s 
That’s so,” in an approv- 
ing and professional way at each 
pause. Evidently his man had no sus- 
picion of him. So much the better. 





“ This — is —a —cinch,”’ thought the sheriff 


tening, even as I listened, to the self-same love song. 
On her head was a black mantilla; in her bosom a red 


rose. She drew the rose from its place and dropped it 
from the window. Her hand gleamed in the moon- 
light. The lover kissed the rose to a heap of petals 


and played on. All the yearnings of youth—all the fire 
of budding manhood—the joy of love and desire throbbed 
out in the music. 


| SEEMED in that thrall sometimes the maiden, some- 

times the lover beneath the window. Oh, I knew 
how the air of that moonlit court was full of feeling and 
enthusiasm, of the power to compel and the wish to 
yield. 

The musie changed—his lady 
lay stiff in her grave. Beside the grave her lover knelt 
and wept. His heart to be breaking—literally 
breaking. He implored her for a word, a sigh, to show 
that heard. From somewhere in the mountains a 
wolf answered him. The agony of remorse, of blighted 
love, wailed in the guitar strings 

The music changed—he was alone on the plains, friend 
less, hépeless. Life to him now was a mouthful of bread 
and the long, long days of solitude on the ranges it 
which*to remember the past. I knew, then, why José 


was lost to him—she 
seemed 


she 


Maria had asked for a camp in the mountains—the 
music told me. 

How long Sisnoris played for us that night, I have 
no idea. My friend said “five minutes” because it was 
“so beautiful”: I thought two hours—the time was so 
full. He must have left us still playing, for the music 
faded away and we hardly knew when it ceased 

Such was the playing of José Maria Sisnoris as | 
heard it twice, and | ready to agree with any 
one that he was the test guitarist in the world 


perhaps that ever li 


At last Sisnoris asked: “You belong 
with Bar H, don’t you? I think I see 
you once with that outfit.” 

It was on the tip of the sheriff's tongue to say yes; 
then he remembered his rule never to tell an unneces- 
sary lie, and answered: “No, I ain’t with that outfit— 
I’m out looking for a job.” A bright idea came to him 
a moment later, and he added: “I got lost, saw your 
camp wagon, and hoofed it in here to see if I could 
get a bite of grub and a place to sleep.” He hoped 
Sisnoris had not suspected the horse, quietly grazing a 
few hundred yards to the rear. 

With those words Sisnoris was sure of his man—sure 
of the horse his sharp ears had been listening for: no 


cowboy was ever “hoofing” it in that country looking 
for work. 

“Glad you have supper with me,” he assured his vis- 
itor cordially. “Potatoes be cooked after ’while. Glad 


you stay all night—’s ver’ lonely here. I give you my 
bunk and sleep by fire. Glad you stay a week with me; 
maybe you help me a little with them sheep.” 


‘e~ GH all this conversation he had been idly pick- 

ing the guitar strings. He now broke into a fandango. 
as though to express his joy at the prospect of company. 

“Good!” reflected the sheriff: nothing. 
I can get a night’s sleep before I take him to Laramie.” 
Aloud “I’m obliged to ll glad 
to keep you company for the night, but don’t put your 
self 
Say. that’s some music you're handing out.” 


“he suspects 


he said: you—yes, be 


out | ean sleep by the camp fire as well as not. 


“Yes,” assented Sisnoris, at the same time applying 
himself very obviously to its production. “’S a fan 
dango—ver’ beautiful. Now I play you one I compose 
myself.” 

‘You make up tunes yourself?” inquired the sheriff 
He rested his foot on the lower step of the wagon. his 
elbow on his knee, and prenared to listen ‘My gosh 


Make up tunes and play ’em to the sheep 
Concluded on page 30) 



















HAVE a problem I wish to put before you. [ama 

young man, thirty years old; in excellent health; 
making $4,000 a year, with quite a good deal of money laid 
out in sound real estate investment. I am not a Gradgrind. 
When I was in college I was considered a popular all- 
around fellow. But somehow here in New York I am 
lonesome, probably the most lonesome man in town. 
After my day’s work is done, I hardly know what to do 
with myself. I don’t like.café life and late hours. What 
I really think I lack is the companionship of some sensi- 
ble woman; but the types of women I see in New York 
are positively nauseating to me. I am continually look- 
ing for the sort of girl I used to know back home, but 
evidently she doesn’t come to New York. Really, my 
business success tastes pretty bad in my mouth: I am 
losing just about one-half of life, and I know it. But 
what am I to do? Somewhere in New York there must 
be a woman whom it would please me to know and who 
would get some pleasure from knowing me. But how am 
I to find her? EARNEST. 


I AM a young woman, twenty-five years old, making a 
good living. I am healthy and can say without affee- 
tation that I am good-looking. I have a cheerful dispo- 
sition and a fair share of the common sense of this world. 
Yet I am lonesome, perhaps the lonesomest single woman 
in New York. The reason is this: I cannot meet in New 
York the sort of men folks I 
Was used to in my home town, 
yet I would sincerely enjoy 
the companionship of a good 
clean man a little older than 
myself. The men my business 
puts me in touch with do not 
appeal to me outside of office 
hours; and the men one casu- 
ally meets in public places are 
extremely distasteful to me. 
What am I to do? Surely in 
all New York there must be 
some one man whose society I 
would enjoy. What is the rea- 
son I must sit in my room 
night after night, nervous and 
blue and not getting one-half 
out of life that | should be 
getting? SINCERE. 


T WAS in the spring, I 
think, or early summer 
that these two letters 
were published  simul- 
taneously in a New York 
newspaper, proving that even 
in a city of busybodies scuf- 
fling over asphalt and solid 
gneiss the ancient warmth of 
earth can stir the blood. Fic 
tion would undoubtedly have 
it that “Sincere” met ‘“Ear- 
nest” through this freak and 
in no time at all was cooking 
his beefsteak for him in a 
suburban one-family detached house. [I laid down the 
paper and said to myself: “Let us hope so. Let us hope 
fiction has its way in this case and that the first boy’s 
name will be Earnest. Surely these infinitesimal two 
may be allowed to have their happiness. There is 
enough loneliness left to go around.” And then | 
started out to find it. 
Seek anything you want in the million-mann’d city 
you shall find it—provided you do not seek peace of 
soul. Cloaked like the Caliph of old, vou need have 


only the idea. Then you may wander where you will, 
sure of your quarry. The Queens of Laughter—and the 
Kings of Death—death of the body, or the worse death 
of the spirit—are busy hand in hand, up and down these 
streets and in the temples reared to the making of 
money and the spending of money. You can have any 
thing you want in New York—save peace for your living 
soul. There is no peace: the city frets forever in a 
fever. By day it frets a million ways, by night a hun 
dred more. 

I began to seek my people. To each I said: “I have 
here an idea—the City of Lonesome Men. What do you 
think of it?” 

Up three flights of stairs in a clean lodging house mn 
the East River \ neat room with a window overlooking 
the ro« the two adjoining buildings: in the room the 
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‘[he City 


Oo 


onesome 
en 


By 
HARRIS MERTON LYON 


(ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS FANCHER 


paraphernalia of a civil engineer—drawing materials, 
India ink, red ink, ruling pen, drawing board, shelf of 
books such as an “Engineers’ Handbook,” an “Integral 
Caleulus,” a “Differential Caleulus,” a “Table of Loga- 
rithms” dry tools of a romantic trade. A young 
man in a sweater. He was twenty-eight. Upon the 
sweater was a big green V—earned in football. 

I showed him the card upon which | had written the 
title to this sketch. “What do you think of it, Hal?” 

“Sit down; I’m glad you came,” he said. ‘Especially 
to-night. The point is, I think ’'m going to get married.” 

I knew he was of an aristocratically disposed family 
back in the Middle West, and I mentally ran over the 
names of those girls “of his class” whom I remembered 
he had “gone with” at the old coed university. “Not 
Mildred Newton?” I asked. 

He puffed three long puffs out of his pipe: before he 
answered: “You don’t understand. Let me begin at the 
beginning. After | came to New York—that’s three 
years ago—lI felt that I’d cut all the ropes behind me. 
Sure, | go back once a year at Christmas, if I can 
get my vacation then. But my life is spent here, work- 
ing in the tunnel. I even have to keep this room 
near the tunnel so they can call me at any time. You 
know how dog tired I am when [ come home from work- 
ing under the air; I just about have strength enough to 
eat and fall into bed. That’s some life, believe me. 





“He would come in sometimes as early as ten o’clock in the morning” 


Then when I do get a holiday—where do I go? I sit 
around the room here and talk tunnel to old Bonehead 
until I nearly go nutty or I go out to a vaudeville show 
with him. I’ve been doing that day in and day out for 
a year and a half. Nice life, ain’t it? I didn’t know 
anybody here, didn’t know any place to go; eat all my 
meals in a restaurant—I haven’t been invited to dinnet 
in a man’s home since I came here!—and get all my 
entertainment at a theatre. I used to be a keen kid on 
dancing back at the ’varsity—why, do you know, there 
ain’t any place here you can go to a decent dance?” 
“But getting married, Hal 


ye COMING to that I was just giving you an idea 
ot 


what’s been running through my head the last 


three years. I’m twenty-eight and I’m just beginning 
to feel lonesome here. One day out through that window 
I saw a girl down the block washing another window I 
was on night shift then and was trying to sleep during 
the day, but couldn’t. She was swabbing a rag around 
ou know’—he imitated with his hand ‘Honestly, 
ist for something to relieve the confounded loneliness. 
I ma out if s aving the rag at me and I got 
out a | ived back at het She stopped 
and grinne | grinned She was a nice-looking girl 


blond-haired, about nineteen.” 
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He puffed again at his pipe—three long puffs. 

“We kept that up a while, then I met her on the street, 
then I met her family. Her dad’s an old lrishman— 
drives one of these street-cleaning carts. Her mother’s 
taught her everything from A to Z about keeping house. 
Decent, darned good people. I take Bess to the theatre 
every Saturday night. Other nights we sit around and 
talk. Now I’ve just about made up my mind.I want to 
marry her.” 

“Do you love her?” T asked. 


H* GRINNED for a moment and then looked de- 
spondent. 

“After you’re in New York a while you can’t tell about 

. . those things. I’m fond of her. I suppose my folks 
will think I’m erazy. But I’m making my own living. 
If they don’t like it they can lump it. I know I’m so 
doggoned lonesome without Bess that it’s hardly worth 
my while to keep working on. We'll do the best we can 
together. I honestly hope there’ll be children.” He 
stopped and seemed to be thinking about something far 
back in his memory. “Lord, ain’t it funny how different 
you feel about things after you’ve been in New York a 
while? I used to be terribly romantic back in the old 
town. But look at the way I’m talking about Bess, now; 
it looks as if the only reason | want to marry her is be- 
eause I’m afraid of being lonesome by myself.” 

“Go ahead,” I replied. “In 
one way you illustrate the 
title of my sketch: in another, 
you give it a kick in the 
slats.” 

“l’m going ahead,” he 
grinned. “I think I can cheat 
New York out of one more 
victim — possibly two.” He 
paused. “I’m thinking of Bess 
when I say that,” was his 
conclusion. 


6 heege is an old man with 
a white beard and two 
pipes who loves to sit in his 
favorite café and affect the 
sociological. He likes to 
philosophize about such 
things. In the sagging left- 
hand pocket of his old blue 
serge coat he carries a_ half 
pound or so of plug cut; in 
his right-hand pocket one of 
his pipes, cooling off. The 
other is always between his 
lips. He had a point to 
make: 

“When you say loneliness 
you mean social loneliness. 
don’t you? Of course you 
do. You mean the loneliness 
of business men and work- 






ingmen. Watch out, and 
don’t go near authors”—he 


ehecked off on his fingers 

painters—musicians—actors and actresses—he smiled. 
“They’re temperamental. They’re always lonely. But 
they’re lonely inside their heads. The real lonely peo 
ple are the ones who are lonely with their feet and 
with their hands, with their mouths and with their 
clothes—and all that goes to make up sociability. 

“Seriously, you know, I’ve often thought of starting up 
a matrimonial bureau in this city Don’t misunderstand 
me. Not in the vulgar way. Not in the sexual syco- 
phantic fashion. _ He tapped on the table with his 
index finger and looked at me beneath his bushy white 
brows . “But really to tackle the job as an old man 
anxious to see voung hearts brought together out of 
lon liness into love. J think there's a good deal to the 


Jewish schatchen besides his commercialism and his com 
mission He performs a real social service, that man 
He brings them togethe1 brings them  togethe 
That’s something, you know Why, there is even a Less 
Lonely League on East Twenty-ninth Street—oh, run by 
women, ves—but run for the sake of men Most of us 
leave all that to Romance and shout admiringly when 
Fiddlesticks 

That kind of Romance is only Propinquity plus the Ih 

definable Something In New York most of the loneson 

people don’t get even the propinquity I would like to be a 


ever it occasionally happens. Don’t we 


sort of sublimated schatchen to the young of New York.” 
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“And to the middle-aged?” I asked. 

“Well’—grudgingly—‘‘on proper credentials. The 
middle-aged are a menace to Romance. I think only of 
youth.” 

“Well, and after you’ve got them married . . . what?” 

“To be sure,” he admitted, “there isn’t much home 
life, or visiting among neighbors. In order to carry 
the thing out right, I should have to attend to them 
after they were married, I suppose. Looking at it 
in one way it’s a wonder any of them ever do get ac- 
quainted. Here is New York, the great magnet, attract- 
ing all the bright, exceptional people away from their 
homes in small towns; attracting them by the tens of 
thousands; pulling them in helter-skelter from all over 
the map... and affording them absolutely no social 
facilities for aligning themselves with their class. Of 
course, that’s true of all metropolises; but the older ones 
—take London, for instance—seem to adjust a man in a 
short while in his little social ring. To judge from 
Dickens’s out-of-town heroes coming up to the big city 
to seek their fortune, there is always some means of 
interrelationship between the town and the country. In 
New York, though, it looks as if once you plunge yourself 
into its life you cut yourself off from every other part of 
life. Or, probably, I ought to say New York cuts 
you off.” 

“How about clubs?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m not a club man. You’d better see a club 
man about that.” 

“T wish I could find a friend of mine named Jasper H. 
Jerkins for vou. He could tell you all about the club 
business in New York, the whole thing, from caviar to 
curacao.” 

Now the man who spoke was sitting in his own club 
at the time, a good, comfortable, homelike sort of a club. 
But he had no illusions about New York clubs. He used 
his as a convenience, because he preferred it to a res- 
taurant or a hotel. It never would have occurred to him 
to use it as a means of widening his social world. In 
fact, except for an occasional nod to a fellow member or 
a two-minute chat, he was just as much to himself as if 
he were in a public restaurant. 

“Jasper came on here from a small town out West. 
For the first two or three months he was as busy as a 
one-armed paperhanger with the hives and then slowly 
he began to notice how lonely he was. Nobody seemed to 
take much interest in him except the hat-check boys and 
the waiters, so Jasper thought he would jimmy his 
way into the social whirl by way of a club or two. I 
think he started in first with the Y. M. C. A., and then 
annexed a dining club that met every Tuesday night up 
a dark alley over a plate of spaghetti. Then the ‘jining’ 
fever hit him. Jasper ‘jined’ everything he could get 
an invitation to ‘jine.’ He ‘jined’ a Back Home Club 
and a Home State Society and his university club in 
New York. These organizations generally gave a dinner 
once a year; the rest of the year Jasper’s mail was full 
of business propositions from his dear fellow members 


Collier’s 





“He looked at me with a whisky eye—glassy, highly 
polished, with not a flicker of expression in it” 


from back home. The president of his State Society, 
a long-legged, horse-headed man with an itching palm, 
tried to sell him some nice Jersey real estate; the vice 
president of his ’varsity club tried to get Jasper’s den- 
tal work to do; the secretary of another patriotic organ- 
ization was a lady lawyer with a bulldog face—she so- 
licited Jasper’s legal practice. And soon. Finally Jas- 
per took a tumble. He found out that the main reason 
these clubs were kept going was in order that the master 
spirits might pick up whatever business they could from 
the new recruits. As far as social entrée was concerned. 
he was invited out once to a poker party with four young 
medicos from his State ’Varsity and in the course of the 
evening dropped $34.60. 

“The dining clubs ruined Jasper’s digestion and the 
various ‘societies’ soured his milk of human kindness. 
At the end of a year or so he quit them all. Now he 
belongs to a good club, but he’s resolved to take his 
medicine. He knows there’s no way out of it: he’s in 
for a fine, long, lonely life.” 


H® USED to come into the billiard hall regularly, in 
his own phrase, “to knock the balls about a little.” 
He would come in sometimes as early as ten o’clock 
in the morning when nobody but a porter or two was 
there. Staring about in a desolate fashion, he would 
make believe he came in to get a cigar. Slowly breaking 





its end off, slowly lighting it, slowly moving out of the 
empty hall, he would take to the street and look into 
shop windows until lunch time. After lunch he would 
come back and urge some bystanders to play billiards 
with him, “just to kill the time.” He was an indifferent 
player. Generally he lost. He did not care. 

His was a porcine-looking figure with an almost ludi- 
crous air of gloom about it. His face was wooden, dark, 
and rather shiny as if covered with a shellac of melan- 
choly. 

The muscles of his face never moved; he seldom 
spoke, and then only two or three words at a time. He 
did not care to talk. Most lonesome men do. But he 
did not seem to care much about anything at all. Some- 
thing seemed to have taken the spunk out of him, to have 
left him with just the least suggestion of moral and 
physical flabbiness. There was no energy, no fire in the 
man: no vivacity in that wooden, shiny, uncommunica- 
tive face of doom. His feet moved about with flat pre- 
cision. He was about forty, I thought—maybe forty-five— 
quietly dressed in expensive clothes; wearing what looked 
to be a woman’s wedding ring on his hairy little finger. 

“Who is he?” I asked of the little gossip across from 
me who is always smoking my cigarettes. “He seems to 
be still another type of the lonely in New York.” 

The snappy little gossip helped himself to another 
cigarette and answered: “I expect he isn’t any more 
lonely than his wife is.” He knocked the cigarette against 
the back of his hand to discharge any particles of to- 
bacco which might cling to his chatty mouth. “There’s 
a typical New York ‘lonesome’ story for you.” He lit 
up. “Apropos of flat life—or, in this case, of apartment 
hotel life.” He puffed my cigarette as if he enjoyed it. 
“The man’s name is Rice. I know him well. He and 
his wife are separated. It’s such an old, such a common 
story in New York that you really can’t afford to leave 
it out of that thing you’re writing. It could scarcely 
happen anywhere else in the country, because nowhere 
else in the country are so many hundreds of thousands 
of people living in flats, apartment hotels, or commer- 
cial hotels. This fellow and his wife came from my home 
town in Massachusetts; that’s how I knew them. There’s 
a well-known saying in that town as to families: 


‘Peabody or nobody ; 
Little or nothing.’ 


“Well, Rice was nobody, but his wife was somebody— 
inthat town. They came to New York. He got into a good 
brokerage business, and he had to keep on the job. When 
you’re working up a business like that, it isn’t all cigars 
and heavy luncheons, you know. He was away all day, 
and sometimes, as a matter of policy, he was at stag din- 
ners at night. Well, hang it, that’s the way things go 
in New York. You can’t blame the woman. In her own 
town she would have been gadding to musicales and 
lectures; in two rooms and a bath, near Central Park, 
she sat around all day with her hands in her !ap wait- 
ing—for the clock to say it was time to go to meals.” 

(Concluded on page 2%) 


Dave Flaxman’s Kid 


And the Way in Which the Question of Bringing Her Up Opened Dave's Eyes 


AVE FLAXMAN, coming home from work in 

the spring twilight, viewed with satisfaction 

his neat cottage, wedged between two other 

small houses on a narrow residence street; and 
it pleased him to look through the window into the gas- 
lighted parlor and see his wife, Mame Flaxman, seated 
at an organ that masqueraded in a pretentious piano 
case. 

Beside her stood a little child, the red bow on whose 
flaxen head bobbed excitedly as she sang in a shriil 
treble to her mother’s accompaniment. And though the 
“kid,” as Elsa was called by her father, could not yet 
pronounce the words correctly, she had caught the tune 
and kept good time. 

Flaxman burst noisily into the house, shouting: “Aw, 
listen, Mame, I ain’t got nothing for that kid.” 

The song came to an abrupt close, and Mame Flax- 
man rose quietly from the organ and went into the 
kitchen. She had wavy chestnut hair, and the slightly 
low collar of her light blue cotton dress showed the 
white plumpness of her neck. A large white apron gave 
her a pretty domestic air. And the energy and economy 
of her movements, as she brought the supper into the 
dining room, proved her to be a capable young woman. 

“What’re you tagging me for?” loudly demanded Dave 
Flaxman of the child, as he hung his hat in the closet 
under the stairs. 

“T ain’t tagging,” she pertly contradicted. 

“Aw, you was,” contended her father, who was rather 
formidable because of his heavy features and domineer- 
ing way, and who often spoke as if he were ordering a 
gang of men. “I ain’t got no candy for you,” he added 
in a surly voice. 


es suddenly began to ery, then Dave chuckled and 
4 drew a bag from his pocket, saying: “Here, kid.” 

The child reluctantly took the bag, but she did not 
open it 

“Why don’t you eat your candy?” demanded her 
father crossly. 

’Cause I don’t haft to,” she retorted sullenly. 

“Aw, what a kid!” growled Flaxman. “Eat your 
candy, or I’ll give you something to sulk for.” 

Elsa put a small piece of candy in her mouth, while 
the tears rolled slowly down her red cheeks. 

“What are you staring as glum as an owl at me for, 
Mame?” Dave asked his wife, as she put the bread on 
the table 

“You ought not to plague Elsa so,” she said seriously; 
“it ain’t wood for her disposition wd 

“I think it makes her scrappy.” 


By BESSIE R. HOOVER 


“Ts you dot candy?” piped a child’s voice from the 
porch. It was Bernice Cray, a playmate of Elsa’s who 
lived across the street. 

Elsa ran outdoors, erying eagerly: ‘Yes, I has candy; 
my daddy give it to me. Have some”—the smart of 
her father’s teasing forgotten in her delight at sharing 
the candy with another child. 

“Funny little kid,” grinned Dave flaxman. 

“She’s generous,” allowed Elsa’s mother. 

“Yes, with something she don’t want,” he grumbled, 
and wandered into the parlor and sat down at the 
organ, as he often did for a few minutes before supper, 
and with one large, blunt finger began haltingly to play 
“In the Sweet By and By.” 

“Do you feel as bad as that sounds, Dave?” asked 
Mame when supper was ready. 

“T feel worse,” he grinned good-naturedly; “but I got 
the tune all right. I can pick out any tune I want to— 
give me time.” 

“Tf you’d had lessons you might have made quite a 
musician,” allowed Mame. 

“Lessons!” shouted Flaxman, half-offended. “Does a 
man need lessons when he can play the way I do? I’ve 
got all I want. It’s a gift.” 

Elsa came running into the house with a great clat- 
ter of heels and a bang of the screen door. She was, 
with all her infantile sweetness, a small and delicate 
copy of her father. 

“Mamma,” she began in a shrill voice when they were 
seated at the table, “after I give Bernice Cray the candy, 
the new lady that boards ’round the corner, she came 
along and she said: ‘Whose child are you?’ And I says: 
‘I ain’t nobody’s child, I’m Dave Flaxman’s kid.’ ” 

“Aw, listen to that, Mame,” grinned Dave. 

Mame sighed, then she spoke: “We ought to stop call- 
ing her the ‘kid. And I wish you wouldn’t call me 
‘Mame’ any more, Dave.” 

“Ruther be called Missus Flaxman?” he asked sar- 
castically. 

“IT want to be called Mary,” said his wife, as she 
poured out the tea. 

“Mary,” mocked Dave. “Oh, chop it out; it ain’t you, 
Mame.” 

“That’s just it,” she cried; “I’m Mame and everything 
cheap that goes with it since I married you. Mother 
always called me Mary. Why, Mary’s a beautiful name; 
it’s got dignity to it. Call me Mary, Dave,” she coaxed, 


} 


her fine face softening 


“T’ll be durned if I do!” shouted Flaxman stubbornly. 
“It ain’t you.” 

“Dave, I don’t believe we ought ever to have married,” 
said Mame seriously. 

“What’s set you to talking that way?” demanded her 
husband, while Elsa looked solemnly from her father to 
her mother. 

“We ain’t congenial,” explained Mame briefly. 

“Ain’t congenial? What’s got into you, Mame?” he 
roared, “to lug in such a word? You're fairly scaring 
the kid.” 

“Bernie Cray’s got a new gold ring. I want one,” 
piped Elsa suddenly at this mention by her father. 

“Well, Bernice Cray ain’t you,” growled her father. 

“We ought not to quarrel before the child,” said his 
wife. 

“If I get your meaning, Mame, nobody ought to draw 
a long breath any more,” returned Dave Flaxman, and 
lapsed into glum silence. 

After Elsa was in bed that night, Mame spoke seri- 
ously: 

“Dave, I wish you’d help me with the kid.” 

“Help you with the kid!” he echoed in surprise. “Now 
what’s wrong?” He sat in the largest rocker in the 
room, and looked the picture of after-supper content. 

“Everything,” stated Mame briefly, beginning to darn 
a small black stocking. 

“It’s a woman’s place to look after a kid,” Flaxman 
briefly informed his wife. 

“But I can’t bring her up alone.” 

“This is the first time, Mame, that I ever knowed you 
to want to take anything off of me—even advice,” claimed 
her husband jocosely. 

“But listen, Dave, I ain’t kidding. I want help. Elsa 
pesters the life out of me—and the neighbors, too.” 

“Aw, come off, what do I know about bringing up 
kids?” 


“And what more do I know?” questioned Mame. 


- . COMES natural for a woman to care for a kid,” 
he easily assumed. 

“But she runs away from home, and she’ll promise me 
anything—and then break her word. I punish her, but 
I don’t make no impression. And she teases me so for 
things—and lies.” 

“All kids lie,” assured Dave, as if there were consola- 
tion in that. 

“But she ought to be learning to tell the truth—and 
to mind—she’s almost five: but I never know what 
to do with her. I wasn’t but seventeen when I was mar- 
ried, and I never did know anything about young ones.” 


(Continued on page 27) 











ANUARY twenty-second will 
be a great day for Key West. 
President Taft will be there— 
at least, he has been invited 
—and the army and navy, 
and representatives of foreign 
powers, and they and all the 
people of Key West, and Henry 
M. Flagler, who made it pos- 
sible, will open one of the 
most remarkable railways in 
the world. 

By the opening of the Key 
West Extension of the Florida 
East Coast Railway, Key West, which is built on a little 
island far out at sea, will be joined to the Florida main- 
land. It will be joined to Cuba—ninety miles away—by 
the nearest thing to a bridge—ferries which will carry 
trains across so that you may get into a Pullman in New 
York and not get out until you alight at Havana or San- 





tiago. Key West will be the nearest American city to the 
Panama Canal, and, it would seem, the natural gateway 


to it as far as passengers and mail are concerned. People 
will know it as a naval station, coast artillery post, and 
railroad terminus just as they know it now as a place 
where cigars come from. No wonder Key West in- 
terested. 

This curious little 
city is built on the last 
of the low reefs which 
eurve round the lower 
end of Florida far out 
into the blue waters of 
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Constructing Engineer 
W. J. Krome 


to finish,’ with those 
unique and_ picturesque 
difficulties which come 
when the water salt 
water and the surrounding 
country the shifting sea. 

The Key West Extension 
is the appropriate conclu- 
sion to Mr. Henry M. Flag- 
ler’s long line of constructive investments on the east coast— 
a monument to the rich man who went to Florida after the 
work of his life seemed over, and there discovered a second 
youth. A quarter of a century has passed since Mr. Flagler 
began the development of the east coast, and he has spent 
between forty and fifty millions there. Twelve millions went 
into hotels, eighteen into old railroads, another million or so 
into steamships, and the rest into the Key West Extension. 


The Man Who Began Life Over Again 
\ R. FLAGLER was fifty-five years old when he first went 
pe to Florida. He had grown up in the hard, dry Rocke- 
feller school, and, like his associate in the oil business, had 
more money than he knew what to do with. The son of a Prés- 
byterian clergyman, a man who scarcely knew what pleas- 
ure for its own sake meant, he had: given his whole life 
to business. He had never been to Europe nor even to 
California. He went down to that semitropical coast with 
its palms and red poinsettias, its white beaches and blue 
water, and, so to speak, began life all over again. 

The Ponee de Leon and the other huge hotels which 
have made the “American Riviera” rose one after an- 
other down that shimmering, dreamy coast. Orange and 
grapefruit groves began to break the wilderness, people 
poured in, and the east 
coast began, as it were, to 
be. It was in May, 1886, 
that Mr. Flagler bought the 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine 
and Halifax River Railroad. 
He bought other old prop- 
erties and then, in 1892, he 
began to push southward 
his own line. By ’94 it was 
completed to Palm Beach; 
by ’96 to Miami. 

The road across the keys 
to Key West was, appar- 
ently, the direct result of 
Mr. Flagler’s visit to Cuba in 
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Van Horne. The man who 
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would pay. He asked if it 
could be built. Parrott said 
it certainly could, and the 
work began. The first plan was to find 
a way across the Everglades to Cape 
Sable. Engineers spent several des- 
perate months at this, but finally gave 
it up impossible. The surveying 
parties turned then to the labyrinthine 
keys, and, after all sorts of difficulties 
—it would have saved weeks of time, 
they say now, if the aeroplane had been 
in its present stage of development— 
they finally selected forty-one across 
which to run the road. 


By JOHN 
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The Engineers 
FENHAT was in 1905. . Mr. Flagler had 
L already spent thirty millions in 
Florida and he was seventy-five years 
old. He is not a man who says much, 
nor one given to being conscious of his 
emotions—if he has any—but there is 
no doubt that he has been anxious to 
this last impressive link in his 
chain completed and that this desire 
of his has spurred his faithful lieu- 
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tenants on. 

A constructing engineer, J. C. Mere- 
dith, was found over in Tampico, where 
he was building a pier for the Mexican Government. Mer 
dith was a quiet little man who knew all about reenforeej 
concrete. They expected him to ask a month -to look ove 
the ground—or, rather, water—and more time to make w 
his mind, but Meredith said that he was ready to begin 
that afternoon. 
City to say good-by to his family and to pack up a fey 
things, and then hurried back to his work—his last work 
as it turned out, for he died in service and was succeedel 
by William J. Krome. 

It was not a simple job that he had tackled. Before eve 
they got down to the keys and the ticklish business ¢ 
figuring the effect of hurricane winds and waves, and built 
ing bridges and track to withstand them, there were th 
Everglades to cross. 
in dredges with enough wate 
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Drillers preparing submerged 
key for blasting 











A construction camp on Pigeon Key 
the Gulf. From Key West to Cape Sable, the nearest main 
land, is sixty miles of open water. It 150 miles to Miami 
on the east Florida coast at the other end of the keys. 
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‘* A Web-Footed Proposition ”’ 


See keys are low reefs of coral or limestone, with 
the ocean between—sometimes so much of it that you 
cannot see across. White gulls wheel about in the sunshine 
above, the creepy gray shapes of sharks glide so close that 
you may sometimes see them from the shore. You are 
almost as much at sea as if you were on a raft, with the 
Bay of Florida and the Gulf stretching to the north and 
west, and to the south and east the Atlantic, and at night 
the flashing lights of Alligator Reef, Sombrero Key, and 
American Shoal And it is out across these kevs and the water 
between them, for 128 miles from land solid enough to be 


called mainland, that the Key West Extension has been built 


Seventy-five miles of ‘it have been built 


over water, more 

than seventeen of which could properly be called the sea 
itself Jetween the nearest key and the mainland was an 
other seventeen miles, here of marsh, through which steam 
dredges had to wallow slowly. digging their .own chan 
nel and piling up a railroad embankment as they went 
Many of the keys were merely ledges of swamp just above 
the surface of the ocean. and over these dredges had to 
waddle, too—all in all, forty-nine miles were dredge work 
rhe rest of the construction. if not unusual in itself is 
made so by the character of its surrounding Hurricanes 
had to be reckoned with and to be met Four of them have 
swept the worl the famous one of 1906 cos the live 
of 130 men rhe laborers mp ive been floatir imps 
ires ite id al prou t n tar e main 
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Heat, mosquitoes, and the company’s 
rule that there should be no whisky g 
Filling in the concrete arches with sand in the laborers’ quarters were not en | 
ticing. As Key West and Miami were | 
Pacific through to the coast was enthusiastic too far away to be reached on foot, 
about railroads in Cuba, and Mr. Flagler saw the bosses were able to enforce this 
the importance of Key West as a link in such rule, although “booze boats” skulked 
a scheme It was not a case of making money, about the kevs like the smugglers 
however—the idea appealed to him; it seemed that have so often haunted them, and 
the logical climax of his work in Florida. and took their chance of being handled 
he determined to put it through He ealled in with as little ceremony as actual 
Mr. Parrott—Joseph R. Parrott, once a famous pirates if the were caught Some 
Yale oarsman and, since 1885, in charge of Spaniards and men from the Cayman 
Flagler’s Florida interests—his viceroy. so to Islands have been used—and_ very 
peat ilong the east coast Parrott wa 1 steady workmen they have mace 
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shipped down from New 
York and_ Philadelphia—- 
derelicts and “hoboes,’’ who 
got away as soon as they were paid 
and drank up their earnings.  Al- 
though less than four thousand men 
was the average number employed on 
the work, twenty thousand were car- 
ried down to the keys in the first 
three years. 


The Great Hurricane 


FTXHEN, in October, 1906, came the 

great hurricane. Many of the la- 
borers were living in huge, barges with 
two-story superstructures, which were 
towed from key to key as ‘the work 
advanced. One of these was torn from 
its moorings at Long Key, with 145 
poor fellows aboard, driven out across 
the Hawk Channel, and smashed on 
Florida Reef. Eighty-seven of these 
men were picked up, clinging to-~bits 
of wreckage.. The Italian’ steamer 
Jenny and the British steamer Alten 
picked up many others, and for days 
and weeks after, the news of other res- 
cued castaways kept coming from dis- 
tant ports, as far away, even, as London 
and Buenos Aires. 


The work, however, stood, and as soon as the sea was 
calm the line began to crawl southwestward again. Some 
of the reefs were far enough out of water and solid enough 


to make w | so that their coral and limestone could be blasted and piled 
ly to begin | up as in ordinary railroad construction. Some of the shal- 
to Kansu ? low open water stretches were bridged by suction dredges, 
< up a fer | and these ramparts, riprapped with rock. Between Lower 
last work, | and Upper Metacombe Keys there was four miles of open 


$8 succeeda | water. 


This was shallow, and a trestle was sufficient. to 


be filled in solid later on. At Long Key, about fifty miles 


Before eve | out, there was a 


more difficult gap, and here a solid re- 


business of | enforeed concrete viaduct had to be built. For more than 
, and built | two miles it stretches across the blue waters—180 massive 
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nd men. 


One of the 
cement construction 
has been alliteratively spoken 
rd the sa, }of as Mr. Flagler’s “passion 
}for permanence.” 

} course, there is this practical 

| advantage that cement carries 
barges for | almost no charges for upkeep, 
must be kept 
‘ramp ship | painted and replaced after fif- 
ock. Ther | teen or twenty years. 


jwhile steel 


Viaducts of Concrete 


arches, with no land in sight except the narrow keys. 
reasons for this 


was what 


Key Bridge, Pigeon Key 
and Moser Channel Bridges, 


Railway to Key West 2s. Sete 


concrete piers with steel 
girdle spans laid on top 


s the Island to the Florida Mainland to carry the track. The 


fourth is composed of 

arches of unreenforced 
concrete. The longest section, that across Moser Channel, 
is 13,947 feet, well over two miles. There are ten other 
gaps after Knight’s Key—one the Bahia Honda Bridge, 
nearly a mile long, and another, the Boca Chica Viaduet, 
half a mile long, but most of the remainder are shorter 
than this. 

The peculiar difficulties of this web-footed construetion 
developed new schemes of construction in several places. 
Previous to the 1909 hurricane, the roadbed north of 
Knight’s Key was protected at exposed points by a heavy 
riprap of rock. This is the usual way of building an em- 
bankment, to put the comparatively soft material on the 
inside: and. then riprap it with rock. It was found, how- 
ever, that the receding waves during storms sucked the 
comparatively steep riprap awry, and the usual plan was, 
therefore, reversed. 

The rock was put.in first and then protected by a heavy 
layer of marine marl dredged from deep deposits near by. 
This material, when first applied, was in the form of a 
very soft mud, and gave the embankment a long, flat 
slope. It hardened on exposure. into a solid homogeneous 
mass, which is very resistant to wave action. 

Another novelty was a gasoline-engine dredge which 
Engineer Meredith evolved when he found it impossible to 
use ordinary dredges _be- 
cause of the difficulty of 
getting coal and fresh water. 
It was in the keys west of 
Bahia Honda—many of 
them so low as to be mere 
swamps covered with man- 
grove—that these dredges 
were first tried. They were 
set up on barges, and the 
latter waddled across the 
key when there was enough 
water to float them, and 
when there wasn’t, they 
were hauled out, mounted 
on wheels, slid on to a steel 
track, and so continued 
their work. 


The pro- Looking 
viding of down upon 
the road 
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The plans for construction at Key West include one 
large dry-dock and ten wharves, each 800 feet long and 
100 feet wide, with basins 200 feet wide between, in which 
the depth of water will be from 20 to 40 feet. The piers 
will atford berths for 40 vessels averaging 400 feet long. 

It has often been said that the Flagler enterprises prac- 
tically gave Florida 1,300 miles of new coast line. The 
value of the taxable property in the counties exclusively 
reached by the Flagler roads is said to have increased over 
fifty millions since he began, and only a small fraction of 
the land available for the cultivation of fruit and vege- 
tables on the east coast is now under cultivation—25,000 
acres, perhaps, out of 3,500,000. ° 


The Industrial Side 


1897 the railroad moved 76,000 crates of vegetables; 
in 1909 about 1,500,000 crates of tomatoes alone; 150,- 
000 barrels of Irish potatoes from one station alone; 700,000 
crates of pineapples, besides other fruit and vegetables. 
The road earned, gross, $819,000 in 1907 and over $3,000,000 
in 1908. Over 1,000,000. passengers were carried in 1908. 

Steamship service was opened with Nassau in 1895 by 
the Florida East Coast Steamship Company, owned by 
Flagler. In 1896 the Key West line was opened and, in 
the winter of that year, operation was extended to the 
Havana line. There is now a daily service. In 1902 the 
Florida East Coast 
Steamship Company 








was consolidated with 
the Plant Steamship 
Company—Flaglér own- 
ing one-half the stock. 
There is foundation for 














The roadbed across 
Jewfish Creek 




















Part of the new two-mile Long 
Key viaduct 














































































































ing phases of the work. 


~- and placed in position by 
boom derricks. In other places molds 
were formed by driving piling which 
held water-tight framework in plac to cover 200 acres with it 
cofferdams 


or caissons were sunk or 


“3 a ed built. 


os Between Knight’s Key, 
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rhe 
ee was from ten to thirty feet deep in 

most places and exposed to the full 
gales of the Atlantic, and 
the concrete had to be mixed in barges 






water 


On Long Key, approaching the viaduct 
at times 


proper terminals at Key West was in itself a 
large piece of work. ‘There was no place for 
deep-water terminals along the water front, so 
enough mud was dredged up from the shallows 


powerful 


The Key West Terminus 


whence LS fener the Navy Department protested that 


steamers have been running to maybe it might want some mud some day 
Havana for several years, and Bahia to fill in one of the nearby kevs for a torpedo 
Honda there is seven miles of almost station, and that if the railroad dredges kept on 
unbroken open wate1 Roughly speak they might sweep Key West Harbor clean, Mr 
ing, it is one long bridge, 35,815 feet Parrott amiably replied that if the Government 
in length, although it is divided into should find itself so. embarrassed, he would put 
four sections—the original Knight’s the mud back whe it 


The end of the road at Key West 


the jest that on the east coast “Fla.” stands for Flagler 
The extension, while it can scarcely be said to have con 
tinued this coast line, at least creates a new “farthest south” 
point for the United States, and brings into the bright, 
critical light of civilization a queer corner of our country 
which long has shifted peculiarly by itself. 

It is along these keys that the Florida wreckers have hov- 
ered, to pounce like buzzards on a lost ship as soon as it was 
deserted by its crew—here, indeed, they have waited after 
arranging with some ship’s master to run his vessel ashore. 
The keys have hidden all sorts of queer people from the in- 
quisitive smugglers and revolutionists, perhaps some strange 
renegade as anxious that the.world should forget him as was 
he to forget the world. 

And now their strange inhabitants, their white and shim 
mering silences broken only the cries of gulls and the long 
roll of blue waves breaking on the coral rock, are to know 
the shriek of the locomotive and the roar of passing trains. 

Fruits fresh from the Cuban plantations—there must be 

some things in Cuba that Florida doesn’t grow—will doubt 

less be hurried across the keys on their way to northern 


markets. Passengers southbound, to Havana, to Panama, to 





transact the business that some day we shall be doing wit! 
the west coast of South America, will, unless time is no 
object, come this way. Florida, known only for its climate 
and fruit and alligators and turtles, will then, perhaps, be 
shipping to Peru and Chile the products of its mills rhe 
novelists will have to move over to the West Indian islands 
or across the Caribbean to find homes for their smugglers, 
ibsconding cashiers and the lone lovely daughter of the 
rascible, civilization-hating hermit The whistle of the 
ocomotive will be heard in the land and anothe quer 


eorner of the earth put on the ivi ed map 
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Propagating Culture by Luxury 


The Manner in Which Wisconsin Instills the Love of Beauty into Its Girls 


HAT relation has luxury to culture? The 
kind of luxury that is expressed in rich 
hangings and Turkish rugs, downy divans 
and bowling alleys, swimming pools, and 
the like—all of which are to be found in the new 
woman’s building at the Wisconsin State University? 

The woman’s building in question is Lathrop Hall, 
and its erection and equipment cost Wisconsin well into 
the hundred thousands of dollars. 

The questions that are agitating the taxpayers are 
these: What bearing have Turkish rugs on education? 
Why swimming pools and bowling alleys? 

Not that Wisconsin grudges the money its State Uni- 
versity expends. On the contrary, the institution is the 
State’s greatest pride. But—why accustom girls from 
the farm to elegancies of surroundings that may render 
them discontented with the homes from which they have 
come and to which they must return? 

In ‘Massachusetts or in Pennsylvania this mignt be 
merely an academic problem, but in Wisconsin the State 
goes to college. At the university, tuition costs nothing, 
and living ischeap. Of the graduating classes, sixty per 
cent are of foreign parentage, Norwegians and Germans 
predominating, and the students’ parents are more liable 
to be farmers than anything else. These are thrifty 
folk and vastly concerned over economics. 

To all the murmuring the university authorities pay 
little heed. There are to be other women’s buildings 
like Lathrop Hall, and quarters for the men similarly 


agreeable. And they explain that such surroundings 
make for “culture”; that they know what they are 


doing; that they are working out an “Idea.” The uni- 
versity authorities decline to wait on lessons or the old 
slow processes of evolution. And they are deaf, seem- 
ingly, to all the snorts and sniffs of 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


carried two courses and finished valedictorian of her 
class. The Norwegian mind is insatiable and unquench 
able when it starts acquiring knowledge. Ole was so 
pleased that on Commencement Day he had Mrs. Eric- 


son milk Thelma’s share of the cows as well as her 
own. Then he started Thelma out looking for a job 


as teacher. The university 


“What did you 
asked the alumnus. 

“So she learn how to make big money and help me 
out, teaching,’ answered Ole. “But she’ll learn fine up 
there, yes, sitting on welwet carpets and taking swims! 
What do the Legislature spend its money that way for? 
What does them crazy Norskies that runs Wisconsin 
think they do? I sent my girl up for the juniversity 
to learn her to work and make money, and they sit 


send her there for anyway, Ole” 





found out about Thelma’s 
brilliant work in the high 
school. Gently but firmly, 
just how or when he never 
knew, Ole was pressed and 
finally he gave in. Any- 
how, it’s in the air in Wis- 
consin. Even the kinder- 
garteners have their round 
eyes on the university. 


Seeing 


‘O OLE took Thelma up 
h to Madison and looked 
around. Then he came 
home. It took him several 
days to assimilate what he 
had seen. He looked about 
at his ugly kitchen. He 
climbed the dark little 
stairs and looked at Thel- 
ma’s bedroom—a little cot 

















bed and a box fixed up for 
a dresser, Sunday supple- 


The University of Wisconsin type of girl 





disapproval. In the midst of all this 
discussion an alumnus who had been 
caught and converted to the Idea 
went out into the farm cotintry, Wis- 
consin, to diagnose the opposition. 

When the fall semester opened last 
year, Ole Ericson took his daughter 
into Madison and looked around the 
university to see what was done with 
his tax money. Ole had made money 
in his stock farm, but he thought he 
had gone the limit when he let 
Thelma go to the high school. Of 
course she continued to help her 
mother with the milking and the 
housework and the stock feeding and 
the butter making, but had tramped 
the two miles in to school daily, rain 
or shine. 


The Case of Thelma Ericson 


LE had $60,000 in the bank at 

Madison. From the hill back of 
his house he could see the dome of the 
main building of the university. His 
barns were models of modern farming 
progress, but his house was paintless 
and barren, with uncarpeted floors 
and sparse, cheap furniture. The 
cooking stove heated Ole’s bedroom, 
which opened off the kitchen. Thelma 








her in chairs and 
baths!” 

“Look here, Ole,” said the alumnus, 
“you know that big gray team of 
yours? Finest team round here, 
isn’t it?” 

Ole nodded. 

“You take good care of that team. 
Each horse has a box stall, best kind 
of bedding, best kind of air, best kind 


easy swimming 


of feed. You work them just so 
long, then you let them rest. You 
wash ’em and rub ’em down and 
curry ’em. Every so often you turn 
them out to pasture and let them 
play. What do you treat the gray 
team that way for?” 


Beginning to Understand 


7 LE was right at home here. 
“Why,” he answered eagerly, 


“that’s the way to get the most work 


out of a horse. Keep them in fine 
condition, keep them happy, keep 
them clean and limber.” 

“Just so,” said the alumnus. “Well, 
that’s the way the university plans to 
get the best work out of the stu- 
dents.” 

Ole stared and gulped. As the 





alumnus moved off, Ole said: “By the 


eed 





slept in the kitchen until she entered 
the high school and began to catch 


The much-discussed reception room in Lathrop Hall 











ment pictures on the walls. 
It all looked good to him. 
He went back to the 
kitchen and smoked while 
he watched his wife wash 


his and the hired man’s 
overalls. Then he tried to 
describe to the two the 


strange and awful wonders 
of Lathrop Hall. The hired 
man. also Norwegian, 
shook his head as well as 
he could with his jaw 
dropped. Mrs. Ericson, lit- 
tle and shrunken and all 
drab-colored like her hair, 
wrestled and fought with 
the heavy overalls almost 
as if thought they 
might be masculine hu 
mans, but she said nothing 
to explain the light that 
came to her  work-cruci- 
fied eves. 

Ole pounded on the table 
till the dishes danced. “I 


she 








A social hour in the library 


the American attitude! Then she fixed up the attic bed 


room. In the kitchen still stood the wooden chest in 
which Ole and his wife had brought their earthly be 
longings to America when Thelma was a year old. Ole 


kept the good harness and his razor and necktie and 


town shoes in the chest. On top of it stood the family 
washbasin, comb, and toothbrush 

Ole let Thelma go to the high school because one of 
the teachers told him how smart she was and how 
much money she could make as a teacher The girl 
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tell you I won’t have it! 
Thelma will come back 
after four vears of that too 


good to teach and help het 
father! She can stay till T’anksgiving. Then 
she can say she had been to the juniversity, and get a 


poor old 


good country school. Think of women having a place 
like that to do nothing in! Why, it’s fixed up better 
than Pete Nelson’s saloon!” It vas on Ole that the 
alumnus made the first call, and all this Ole poured out 

rain That juniversity,” Ole.wound uy I was a fool 
to let her ) \ she comes out of them bathtubs 
and and easy chairs, she won't be fit to 
work Out she comes at T’anksgiving, anyhow 


yumping yimminy! 

Otto Anhaltz lives in the vicinity of 
La Crosse. It is superfluous to say 
that Otto was born near the Rhine. He had sold his 
farm in the country without saving any money, and eked 
out a slim existence as postmaster and storekeeper of 
his little town. Otto was a Heidelberg man and a 
single taxer with all that these two facts imply. 

“Mr. Anhaltz,” asked the alumnus, “where is Tudie? 
I miss her at the stamp window.” 

Otto measured out some boric powder into a sheet 
torn from “Die Fliegende Bliitter.” “I took her to the 
university this fall. I went down with her myself and 
I left her with great hesitation.” 

“How did she happen to go?” asked the alumnus. 
“You always told me you didn’t believe in educating 
women.” 

“T don’t,” answered Otto. “It unsettles them. But 
Tudie did good work in the country school here, and 
she insisted on taking the university correspondence 
course in history and economics. After awhile they sent 
a professor up here, and he talked to me till I had to 
let Tudie go. If she’d been a boy it would have been 
all right. But,’ suddenly, “they tell me that she has 
a great mind—my little Tudie, and they promised to 
make a scholar of her. But she will be entirely spoiled is 

“But why?” insisted the alumnus. 


“You must have heard about all the money the uni 
versity spends on luxuries! It’s too true! Why, that 
woman’s building is like a man’s verein. It will be the 


ruination of Tudie. She will give no heed to her books 
and she will never be contented here again. The State 
is spoiling its women.” 

“Mr. Anhaltz,” said the alumnus, “you want Tudie 
to be a scholar. What is a scholar, anyhow?” 

Otto answered carefully: “A scholar is one who is 
eminent for his learning.” 

‘You want her to know lots and lots of books, the 
great books of the world? Will that be enough 

Anhaltz nodded. “Enough for a woman. She’s a good 


cook now. sut she will come back here discontented and 


unhappy.” 


“Of course she will,” answered the alumnus And 
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gs you are a scholar yourself, you know that the world 
srows on discontent. Why not, along with her books, 
feed Tudie on beauty of sight and sound and body for 
four years, then bring her back to this ugliness and 
see What she does to it, eh?” 

Otto polished his glasses on the tail of his coat, put 
them on, took them off, tied up the boric powder, walked 
to the door, and looked up the desolate road and back 
at the fly-specked interior of his store. 

“Well, [ll think about that idea,” he 
worlds, new ways!—my little Tudie!” 

Sven Swenson is American born. He made his money 
in the saloon business up near Superior. His family 
lived over the saloon. 

“T don’t like them bowling alleys and swimming’ pools 
they got down there,” he said. “I took Milly 


said. “New 
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have intrinsic beauty and why, that is one aspect of 
the cultured mind. The mind that does not confound 
money getting with money earning, nor money earning 
with creative achievement, that mind, too, has an es- 
sential of culture. To have a mind so trained that it 
recognizes the things of life that are worth while— 
that is to have a cultured mind. 

To acquire such a mind, one should be purged of all 
that is coarse and rude, then filled with ideals of beauty 
and truth, and then taught how, in a greater or less 
degree, to attain them. Now, given the average raw, 
chaotic American community whose traditions are those 
of the Old World, of toil unutterable, and whose ideals 
are the ideals of money getters, the idea is to pass such 
a community through fires of refining in such fashion 
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immediate culture, not an ultimate culture but a broad, 
eternal foundation on which a State may build greatly, 
this is Wisconsin’s idea. 

Now, a cold and monastic scholarship will not touch 
an average American community, nor will a purely 
utilitarian training create the best product. The method 
must be heroic doses of a combination of both, along 
with the luxury that is the ultimate expression of the 
two working together. Set the girl with hands raw from 
weeding onion beds before a Gobelin tapestry and make 
her stay there for four years. Make het stop thinking 
low by making it possible for her to think high, and tell 
her why. And the human mind and heart are so consti- 
tuted that forever will she pant to bring the new vision 
to her own abiding place. 


The Idea works! Wisconsin accomplishes 





down there, and I hated to leave her. For 
a fact, I did. Those bowling alleys and 
things, they ain’t ladylike. I sent Milly 


down there after they teased me to because 
| wanted them to learn her to be a lady.” 

The alumnus nodded his head. “And what 
is your idea of a lady?” 


This was a large order for Sven. “I want 
her to act and talk nice, like sweils. IT want 


her to be up to spending my money so folks 
will forget I made it in the saloon business. 
A lady will know how. But they ain’t going 
at it right. Why, she puts in just a cer- 
tain number of hours every week swimming 
and bowling and playing some kind of bal!! 
Ain’t it fierce!” 

“You see,” said the alumnus, “they have 
found out that nothing makes such easy, 
graceful manners, makes people so sure of 
what to do with their hands and feet as 
trained muscles. And there is nothing that 
makes a girl fairer and squarer and a bet- 
ter mixer than good, straightaway athletic 
sports.” 

“Gosh!” said Sven thoughtfully. “Say, 
that’s so, ain’t it! Gosh!” 





in four years what you and I would swear 
must take two generations. Thelma Ericson 
went up to the university and dwelt among 
porcelain bathtubs and heard lectures on art 
while her mother spelled the sick gray horse 
in the fall plowing! (This is America, the 
land of unbelievable contrasts! ) 

But Thelma refused to stay at home at 
Thanksgiving, and when she came home at 
Kaster she brought with her a hired girl, 
fresh from the fjords, to whom she gave her 
own old room. She also brought a_ base 
burner, which she caused the protesting Ole 
to put in the unfurnished parlor, along with 
a folding couch for herself. She produced 
three combs and three toothbrushes, and 
curtained off a washroom for herself and 
her mother. But here is the high light of 
the story. She brought a copy of Millet’s 
“Noon Hour” with her, the one with the 
peasant woman speechless and bovine with 
years of toil in the foreground, and she hung 
it over the kitchen table. It looked like 
her mother to her. Nay, Thelma even put 
her mother beneath the picture and, with 








These, then, are some of the types on 





flaming cheeks, told her father to look on 
the woman he had wrought and on Millet’s 
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The swimming tank in Lathrop Hall 





The young women’s bowling alleys 





whom Wisconsin is foreing her idea. 
eretely, Wisconsin has asked herself: 
State 7 
answer: A 


Con- 
What 
And she has given 
cultured State. Ques- 
tion: What is the quiekest way to make a 
cultured State? Answer: By stuffing the 
youth with right ideals and leaving them 
a lifetime to digest them! 

Wisconsin proposes to produce a common- 
wealth of cultured people out of the raw 
material it has at hand, not in the dim fu- 
ture, but now. The idea to an Easterner is 
a joke! Refinement while you wait! The 
latest scream in culture! Any Eastern col- 
lege man will show you that the culture of 


makes a 


her own 


great 





his school has resulted from the painful evo 
lution of generations, as gradual and as deli 
cate an evolution as was the growth of the 
peach from the bitter almond. And now 
Wisconsin expects to dip a raw clod into 
‘olleve life him out a man of 
ulture, as one dips a raw fabrie into the 
dye pot rhe idea is a joke 

All of which is important if true! But it 
would be difficult to that 


and bring 





prove because a 











work. And Ole looked and swallowed a 
certain dryness in his throat, and by and 
by he said: “Well, I planned to build in 
the spring, anyhow. ‘Then I suppose you 
will get married and leave me!” 

“Maybe Vl marry,” 
“but first I’m going to teach school in a 
Norwegian settlement and show the chil 
dren that women are not cattle.’ 

Thin, bloodless Tudie Anhaltz, that deep 
scholar, came back for her Christmas re 
cess, and in the midst of her father’s ques- 
tions on Xenophon, she put out her arm 
and told him to feel her biceps, which had 
the development of a_ three days’ 
When the old man looked at het 
fully, she remarked: 

“Never mind, I’m strong 
enough to have fine children, and as soon as 
I get home I’m this old 
town so it won't something the 
cyclone left. 


answered Thelma, 


chick. 
sorrow- 
going to get 
going to fix up 
look like 
We'll have sewerage and water 
and a library with a little art gallery.” 
lilly Swenson got her father to sell his 








man’s grandfather was taught 


to know ata 
glance a Rembrandt 


Titian that he 
himself could be taught the difference more easily. The 
people who experiment in eugenics say that we hand on 
only the tendencies with which we that 
ill the painfully acquire 
are of benefit to our children only in making it easier fot 
them to acquire theil facts. This. it 
vould prove that culture depends less on one’s grand 
father than on on 
But what 
sin is trving 


trom a 


were born, and 


habits and information we s« 


habits and seems 
s immediate environment. 

thing called “culture” that Wiscon 
to stuff down its people There is no word 


iS this 


n the language more misused. It is so confounded in 
our minds with an elegant dilettantism that the very 
sound of it is aggravating lo most of the world, cul 
ture suggests a sort of veneer which is supposed to mark 
vealth a leisure But the word itself contradicts 
‘hat translation, for, literally, culture is plowing, pre 
paring for wt} Now, knowing a Rembrandt by 
Seht is x Iture Reading Dante in the original is 
hot culty Distinguishing a Japanese print from a 
‘erman lithograph is not eulture. But to have a mind 
80 tra that it knows whether or not these things 
1 





The gymnasium of the hall 


as not to detract from its virility while it adds to its 
spirituality; and to do this with the faith that out 
of this process will grow a great State, a State that 
shall immediate achievement far beyond the 
mark set by the East for all its generations of evolution. 

Wisconsin Thelma Ericson out of the milking 
shed, Tudie Anhaltz from the cooking stove, Milly Swen 
son from the rooms above het She takes 
for granted that the brains with which these girls were 
korn average as fine as the brains of the Eastern girls 
with grandfathers, and that in them is the 
hunger for beauty and truth. Her experts know 
this that the world 
shows them beauty and truth; beauty for the mind it 
books, for the body in athletics, for the eve in the love 
liness of their living place ; and she tea 
work to attain a part of this. Then she returns them to 
the milking shed, the cook and the flat above the 
returns them rena>*red discontented but 
new visioned, forever strivi’g but right ideals 

To do this with the faith vat out of it 


swing mn 
takes 


father’s saloon. 


universal 
that 
hunge The n she 


’ 
f iw on grows 


hes them how to 


stove 
saloon, foreve! 
with 


will come an 


saloon before the end of her freshman year. 
She said that time she went into the 
woman’s building and sat down in one of the 
armehairs and watched the firelight on the rugs, 
she nearly died of shame thinking of the rooms above the 
saloon and the smell of beer that percolated up the stairs. 
Millv didn’t like the new house Sven bought. 
she didn't why she didn’t. but she expected to be 
able to give the reason by the time she got through col 


every 


creat 


She said 


know 


lege. In the mean time she shoved her father into 

polities as reform mayor! The Idea works! 
Wisconsin is not handling dilettante material It is 

forcing a great mass of perverted and lost energy into 


creative channels. Wisconsin believes that a great State 
must be a cultured State, 


a cultured people is a creative people 


because history has shown that 
Teach the human 


live by bread alone 


heing that man does not and immedi 
itelv he will begin his efforts to create things of which 
neither mind nor spirit need be ashamed. Give him an 


ideal of perfection and he evolves at last a perfect Hol 


stein, a conerete skvseraper—or a Winged Victory! rhe 
point is to force him to desire perfection! 

Some dav all America will begin to live Wiscon 
oy 
sin’s Idea 
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The Situation To-Day 


By MARK 


F THE Democratic party should hold a primary election to-mor- 
row, Woodrow Wilson would get fully two-thirds of the vote 
and carry about three-fourths of the States. He is really the 
only oue of the Democratic candidates who outside of his own 

State, in the country at large, has a personal following—the sort of 
following that would go with its candidate into a third party if the 
oceasion arose. Wilson has a large group of this sort of adherents; 
none of the other Democrats have. There are many party leaders in 
small communities, local machines and State and county bosses who 
are for Harmon. But outside of Ohio, Harmon has no devoted fol- 
lowing among the rank and file. Clark has a few small and isolated 
groups of followers of this kind in rural Kansas and rural Kentucky. 
Underwood's strength is confined to his own State wholly. Folk has 
a considerable personal following, but it is scattered. Much of 
Wilson’s following is subject to Bryan’s veto, so to speak. That is 
to say, if Bryan were a candidate himself, or if he should give the 
sign of his favor to some one else, Wilson would lose probably half 
the support he now has. But even so, Wilson, alone among the 
Democratic candidates, has a large following which is personal to 
himself. Wilson’s problem will be to hold his present position for 
six months; if he is to lose it, his opponents must find arguments 
against him more fundamental than the Carnegie pension story 
and the resurrection of old letters. 


The Republican Situation 

F THE Republican party were to hold a primary election through- 

out the nation to-morrow, Taft would get about eight hundred 
delegates and La Follette about two hundred. Probably more than 
half the Republicans would stay at home, and of those who would 
vote for Taft, two-thirds would do so with misgiving and a heavy 
heart. Everybody knows that Taft can be beaten readily by any one 
of the seven or eight men whom the Democrats are considering. The 
great body of Republican leaders great and small, all the party offi- 
cials, all those who hold public office or hope for it, all whose bread 
and butter or political prestige depend on the Republican party win- 
ning next November—uall these want a stronger man than Taft at the 
head of the ticket. It is from these, and not primarily from the 
friends of Roosevelt, that the demand for him arises. 
refusal to countenance these solicitations is likely to result soon in a 
turning to some new candidate, probably some one like Borah or 
Cummins or Clapp. The size of La Follette’s part in the national 
convention will be determined by his success during his coming invasion 
of the East. 


Roosevelt’ s 


Turning to Underwood 
AN IMPORTANT trend in the Democratic Presidential situation, 
LX which has not yet become obvious, is suggested by this para- 
graph from the ‘‘ Wall Street Journal’’: 


The leader of the majority in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
Mr. Underwood, spent the first half of the present week in this city [New York]. 
Ostensibly he took this brief vacation so that he might conveniently accept invi- 
But he doubtless was as fully persuaded to 
spend a few days in New York by an invitation sent to him last week to become 
Mr. Underwood 
learned that at this dinner there would, be some thirty or forty representative 
citizens of New York. 
nent as Republicans. 


tations to make a public address. 
the guest of honor at a private, somewhat informal, dinner. 


Some of them are of his own party, some of them promi- 
All of them are men distinguished for professional, edu- 
other achievements. 


cational, or This dinner was held on Monday evening of 


this week, and of it the public has had no knowledge. formal 


Instead, the informal questioning, conversation, and exchange of views 


There were no 
speeches. 
which are frequently of so much greater consequence than 


host at the dinner table until a late hour. 


set addresses kept the 
It is sufficient, perhaps, to say that 
Mr. Underwood charmed every one of the guests, not merely by the revelation of 
that unusual gift of personality which has served him so well as leader in the 
broad-mindedness, of his com 
in the United States. 


House, but also by the acuteness, as well as tlie 


ments on conditions as these now exist 


There is a disposition on ‘the part of those conservative business 
men who are commonly supposed to be supporting Harmon, to turn 
the Ohio man and 
As one of the most powerful of the old Democratic machine leaders 


from look with increasing favor on Underwood. 


in the East expressed it: ‘‘ Harmon’s been on the shelf a long time; 
he’s getting shopworn.’’ Underwood is a sound progressive on the 
tariff, and that, together with his splendid generalship in the man- 
agement of the Democratic Congress, commends him to the radicals; 
the and 
Standpatter ; that commends him to the conservatives. 


referendum, he is an avowed 
The New York 
and Eastern leaders would probably make up their minds definitels 
to back but lurking fear that he may be 
capped as a vote-getter by the fact that he is a Southerner 


which grows less the longer it is looked in the fa 


on such issues as initiative 


Underwood for a handi 


! doul 














SULLIVAN 


**The Greatest Shepherd Since Abraham ”’ 
Fe Hon. Francis Emroy Warren, senior United States Senator 
from Wyoming, is a man of money and power. Since the de- 
parture of Aldrich and Hale he is the most potent leader of the 
Republican Old Guard in the Senate, for that control of a multitude 
of favors which goes with his chairmanship of the Committee on 
Appropriations makes him much more a man to be feared and fawned 
upon than either Lodge or Penrose. Of his worldly possessions, Sen- 
ator Warren, in his brief autobiography in the Congressional Diree- 
tory, makes only this modest mention: ‘‘Is at present interested in 
live stock and real estate.’’ One who is under no restraint of self- 
depreciation is able to say that Senator Warren is the greatest sheep 
owner in the world. Just how many sheep are owned by the Warren 
Live Stock Company is a matter of more exact record just now than 
at any time during the many years when Senator Warren, for his own 
benefit, controlled the State Government of Wyoming. Early in 
December the Tax Commissioner of the new Insurgent State adminis- 
tration called Senator Warren’s attention to a discrepancy between 
the popular idea of Senator Warren as ‘the greatest shepherd since 
Abraham,”’ and the number of sheep on which he was actually paying 
taxes. Senator Warren explained it was because his sheep roamed 
back and forth across the State line into Colorado, and many of them 
were taxed in the latter State. Thereupon the Wyoming Tax Com- 
missioner began to make inquiries in Colorado. It followed that 
Senator Warren temporarily abandoned the duties of statesmanship 
in Washington and made a most hasty trip to Colorado. The tax 
collectors of two Colorado counties must have been very much sur- 
prised when he walked in upon them. As late as November 28, 1911, 
less than a month before, the Warren Live Stock Company had offi- 
cially reported 17,000 and 14,300 as the number of their taxable 
sheep in Colorado for the years 1910 and 1911 respectively. Senator 
Warren now asked the officials to permit him to raise these figures to 
23,400 for 1910, and 25,900 (more than double) for 1911. This act, 
voluntarily, not to say effusively eager, on the part of Senator 
Warren, must be unique in the history of tax collecting. Having 
spent his Christmas Day in this sordid conference with the authorities 
of Colorado, Senator Warren hurried to his home in Wyoming and 
there submitted to having 16,000 added to his assessment for 1910, 
and 35,000 for 1911—this, of course, in addition to the raises made 
in Colorado. It is to be hoped that, in the maze of figures necessary 
to tell this episode with accuracy, the reader will not fail to see the 
light in which one of the three most powerful Republican Senators 
appears. After all, it is only in its furtiveness, in the seurrying 
haste to save himself, that this incident differs from many of Senator 
Warren’s public acts. He does not find it embarrassing to use his 
official position at Washington to put up the price of the wool he 
sells; why should he not make money at the other end of his business 
by keeping his taxes low. Anyhow, the 
Abraham ’”’ now pays taxes on 65,400 sheep. 


‘greatest shepherd since 


Credit to Senator Lodge 

T IS due to Senator Lodge that the old Sulloway Pension Bill of 

a year ago (of which the present Sherwood Bill is merely a modi- 
fication in detail and not in the gross amount of the grab from the 
Federal treasury ) was defeated. The Sulloway Bill passed the House ; 
in the Senate it was kept from coming to a vote until the forenoon 
of March 4. Within a few hours of adjournment it was called up by 
Senator Nathan Bay Scott of West Virginia (a perennial shouter of 
maudlin patriotism who failed to 
banker in Washington). Thereupon Senator Lodge brought parlia- 


get a reelection and is now a 


mentary strategy into play. He asked for the reading of a minority 
report, and insisted upon it against the excited opposition of Senator 
Seott and Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas. It was soon apparent 
that Senator Lodge would be able to prolong the reading until final 
adjournment if necessary, and the Senator from West Virginia arose. 

Mr. Scorr—TI rise 


Massachusetts. 


for the purpose of asking a question of the Senator from 
If it is his purpose that this bill shall not be passed, of course 
I am net going to delay the Senate 


if it to defeat it, I 


I have gone up to my limit. . But 


is his determination shall not take the time of the Senate. 


Senator Lodge said blandly that ‘‘a bill which involves such enor- 
mous expenditures deserves more discussion than ean be given to it 
Finally Senator Scott ex- 


ploded in a speech which ended with the words ‘‘ 


in the last moments of a dying Congress.”’ 
shame and outrage,”’ 
gave up the fight. In short, Senator Lodge filibustered in a good 

iS The opportunity to do as good a service against the present 
“nerwood Bill will undoubtedly come to him. 
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USE ; The Emperor inspects the veterans of the army of India The Emperor and Empress in the reviewing gallery The Begum of Bhopal leaving after being presented 
_* steannanbeeaed ae The. Ceremony 
“e rT XHE ceremony of the English King’s succession to 
r ol | the throne of his Indian Empire took place Decem- 
wa ber 12 to the accompaniment of splendid pageantry. It 
rlia- was the first time in the history of India that the natives 
rity had witnessed the crowning of an Emperor and Em- 
ator press. The huge amphitheatre which had been built for 
the occasion was thronged with Indian princes and their 
rent retinues, with officials of the Empire, and with travelers 
final lured by the spectacle from world-wide points. After the 
rose. preliminary announcements by the herald, the band of 
trumpeters, eight British and eight native, sounded the 
trom note for the beginning of the ceremony. The Emperor 
yUTse then commanded the herald to read the proclamation 
But announcing the coronation, and the royal standard was 
nate. unfurled from a flagpole in the center of the arena. The 
national anthem was played, and at the conclusion 
nor- a royal salute of 101 guns proclaimed the crowning of 
to it the Emperor and Empress This was followed by a 
tt eX- proclamation of the Viceroy of India that the Emperor 
ore ”? would donate a large sum of money to promote popular 
ath education in India, and that Delhi would become the 
good aT . j capital of the Empire in place of Calcutta. A new 
esent y. < ’ # é city will be built at a cost of twenty million dollars on the 
site of the Durbar. An incident of the ceremonies was 
the presentation to the King of a little band of veterans 
—S The young princes of the provinces of India attending the Emperor on Durbar Day who had been loyal to England during the Indian mutiny 
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The Amphibious Suburb of St. John’s 


Down on the Battery, Where Cod Flakes, Goats, and Children Make the Cliff Sides Picturesque 


HE Battery is that quaint suburb of St. John’s, 

in that oldest colony of the Empire, a scene of 

cod flakes and children and goats and rugged 

climbs, of intricate traceries, of flake-covered 
paths and stairways in the rock, of an undecided roadway, 
belligerently obstructed by houses in all degrees of white- 
ness, of odors and flies. 

Newfoundland is synonymous with cod: and to adver- 
tise this fact its leading city has leased its front yard 
to the cod fishermen. To be sure, nothing but a fisher- 
man and a goat could make use of a mountainside of 
rock that seemed to give no foothold, but under the con- 
ditions that developed after the former had established 
bimself, the evidences of wall-like rock are hidden under 
marvelously constructed flakes that push back into the 
mountain and totter “precariously at the front on poles 
that appear to be kept up by faith and a tradition that 
they cannot fall. 


The Real. City 


7 OU enter St. John’s by what is modestly called the 
Narrows; and the first thing—and the second and 
the third, and so on—you see is not a city-crowned hill 
and a steeple-broken sky line, but a rugged mountain of 
rock with its foot hidden behind a wonderful, disjointed, 
unreasoning tangle of poles, up and down and across, 
with perhaps the peep of a l:ouse corner or gable window. 
At first glance it is ugly in its malformation and untidi- 
At second glance it reveals enough to be interest- 
ing: and when you cut out one of the stereotyped trips 
of St. John’s and struggle through the entrance to the 
Jattery road you begin to feel that at last you have 
come to the real city. 

Fishermen have always had an attraction for me, and 
when I inquired where I could get in touch with them, 
I was invariably directed to Quidi Vidi, Newfoundland’s 
show fishing village. Nobody in St. John’s thought of 
the Battery. Probably some artist or littérateur has di- 
lated learnedly upon the quaintness and beauty of Quidi 
Vidi, and it is more inconvenient to reach; and no one 
with a name has found the obscure street entrance to the 
Battery. But I had dutifully climbed Signal Hill, had 
“done” Quidi Vidi, Topsail, the dry-dock, 


ness. 


By W. LACEY AMY 











The Battery 


to be satisfied with second choice. Children swarmed 
around me—also flies, both characteristic of the Battery. 

Much of the roadway ran beneath the flakes, and from 
the side ran more flakes out over the water. A group of 


children burst up seemingly out of the flakes themselves, 
and then, upon closer investigation, I discovered that 
down there was a network of paths, with steps cut in the 
rock, assisted here and there by a crude bit of woodwork. 
Gates swung in the center of steep stairways, either to 
keep the babies out of the water or to designate the 





the golf links, ete., in recognition of what 
was demanded of the tourist; and still no 
one had steered me into the Battery. 

So one morning—the day after the Re- 
gatta—-I started off by myself with noth- 
ing in view but the Battery. And I found 
it—of which fact I have reason to be 
proud, for the entrance to the only street 
it possesses is at the end of a dirty fish 
wharf, close to the water. It has no point- 
ing finger or signboard; rather everything, 
including the police-court records, tends to 
direct one elsewhere. A weather-browned 
house standing at an angle that must have 
been haphazard forms one side of the en- 
trance. About five feet away is the corner 
of an equally unsightly fence, streaking 
off at a slant that is as irresponsible as 


ness children and women would come to draw water and 
to exchange a word of banter with the men. Clothing 
was drying wherever the sun could reach, trousers and 
smocks and sweaters and mitts that had been soaked 
with the spray of the fishing boats; the house washing 
flaunted up above in the streaming sunlight. At each 
staging a boat lay tied, or a sculling fisherman would push 
the nose of a boat into an empty place, and after tying it 
clamber up the ten feet of poles to the level above. 

Again in the upper path I passed back, looking for 
a way up the cliff to reach the village beyond. Two girls 
lay outstretched near a spring that bubbled from the 
rock, waiting for their pitchers to fill, while I took my 
life in my hands and plowed up a field of loose rock 
that needed only a glance to roll on to the water below, 
A hundred feet up I reached a path, and, walking 
around, came in full view of the scene I was after. But 
still another dangerous climb to a higher level was neces. 
sary to place me on the path that led down to the flakes 
just within the Narrows. 


The Fisherman's Request 


bain the roadway a fisherman besought a picture 
Bu Acod flakes and wife (the order is his), and to 
get it [ Was forced to pass through a fish house that 
still retained many evidences of the last catch. Across 
2 rickety pole staging I stumbled, and down the irregu- 
lar ladder of poles to a boat waiting below. And the 
woman, with a baby in her arms, came out on the flakes 
twenty-five feet above the staging, and stood on its very 
edge, with a straight drop of thirty-five feet to the 
water below. 

“I can’t get anyone to come over here to take the pie. 
ture,’ he remarked. “I’ve never had a_ picture of 
them before.” And he waved his arm at the flakes 
rather than at the family above. 

He rowed me around the harbor, slouching in the 
stern of the boat and sculling, as is the custom of the 
fishermen, but putting up a small sail whenever our 
direction made the use of the slight breeze possible. And 
he talked of the fishing, and the ambition that lived 
with him always of owning a gasoline engine to put in 
his fishing boat so that he would not 















the house wall. It looks like the acciden- 
tal provision for an entrance to the only 
door in that house, but a wheeled vehicle 
of some sort had squeezed through and I took chances 
and dived apologetically between the corners. Had | 
been hailed [| would have retreated precipitately ; but 
beyond the first turn there were indubitable evidences 
of a general passage of human feet and I felt less lone- 
some in my trespass. 

Up a slight slope, down another, and up again, and I 
was in the midst of the flakes, beside, and overhead. 
Every available nook was flake-covered, and the houses had 











Under the stages and cod flakes 





Children swarmed the street 


limits of a squatter’s domain. And down there was the 
real life of the place. Fishermen half-heartedly climbed 
down the stagings and cleaned their boats a hundred feet 
below where I stood gazing through a network of poles 
and drying fish. 

Women and children dodged backward and forward 
across the narrow openings through which I looked, call- 
ing to each other of the stranger that had broken into 
their seclusion. Two little girls came toiling up the 
countless stairs to where I stood, opening and closing the 
gates as they grew larger and larger in approach, I 
stepped back and placed my camera, calling to them to stay 
where they were so that the picture would catch them. 

“Does it cost nothing?” asked the larger of the girls. 

I laughed in sympathy with 
thought it. 

“There was an 
twenty picture,” she ex- 
plained, gratified with the abundance of my _philan- 
thropy in doing it for nothing. Then I remembered to 
have seen a foreigner at the Regatta races with one 
of those cannonlike affairs by which he 
tintype for twenty cents. 

The End of the Road 

( )' \ SUDDEN the road came to an end and I was 

forced to struggle up a steep path that disappeared 
around the face of the cliff over the water’s edge. I had 
remembered that beyond, nearer the mouth of the Nar 
rows, Was another stretch of fishing town, and this was 
the only path that could lead to it. A man from the 
city sauntered out on one of the highest stages and pro 


the mild joke, as I 


Eyetalian at the 
cents to take yer 


races vesterday 


charged 


supplied a 


ceeded to undress, aid I climbed down with some awe 


of him who would leap from that height into the icy 


water of the deep harbor He leaped calmly enough, and 
again, and then hustled into his warm clothes. Feeling 
cooler in sympathy, I reached the path again, only to find 
that it ended abruptly in a sheer eliff edge. The closest 
investigation failed to reveal any way of reaching the 
village bevond ind | climbed | vnward to look under 
1e stages ar flakes to see the life more intimately 
It is n there, and cool and damp, and 
erio ve fishermen stood out at the 

edges of the stages unlight, working at their boats, 
or cleaning out their fish houses; and out of the dark 


be dependent upon the uncertain wind 
for reaching and leaving the 
grounds. 

“You don’t know of anything in your 
country, do you?” he asked somewhat piti- 
fully, as if every traveler must carry a 
few loose positions in his pocket suitable 
for a man whose life for generations had 
opened each year with the preparation of 
the net or tackle, and ended with the de- 
livery of the last quintal of cod. 

Later I met the rest of the dissatisfied 
returning at noon from their work in the 
city. Already there was a change in their 
faces from the new contact with life, and 
to me it was not“titte,pleasant. Dream) 
desire had given place to frank discontent. 
The seanty, unconcerned attire of the fish- 
erman was replaced by the mixture that 
denotes a pocket unable to keep up with 
the ambitions. The slow, loose saunter of 
the lifelong fisherman was gone and had come the definite, 
peevish step of commerce. My last impression of the 
Battery, as I brushed through between the corner of the 
drab house and the corner of the untidy fence, was less 
agreeable than the first. But before I left | turned to 
the utmost plank of the near-by wharf and looked again 
into the life under the flakes, and saw the children play- 
ing up and down the half-hidden paths, flashing in and 
out through the streaks of sunlight. 


fishing 











Looking toward St. John’s 
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The real value of the 





is not adequately expressed by its price 


If you are familiar with motor car conditions you 
know that the Cadillac dealer is practically 
outside the zone of competition. 


Conditions in your own locality will confirm this. 


And you can probably recall several instances—as 
nearly everyone can—in which the ownership 
of much higher priced cars has been exchanged 
for Cadillac ownership. 





Almost everybody is Cadillac-convinced—almost 
everybody concedes its unique reputation. 


Taken together, the two sets of facts constitute a 
profession of confidence in the integrity of 
Cadillac construction which should be conclu- 
sive in establishing its value to you. 


But have you realized the full and splendid extent 
of that reputation ? 


It was brought home to us (for the thousandth 
time) in a new way, the other day, when 
we banteringly asked one of the most 
prominent dealers in the Cadillac organi- 
zation: 


You know what a dependable car the Cadillac is. 
You will appreciate, therefore, how much it 
means when we say that there are now more 
than five thousand 1912 Cadillacs in the hands 
of more than five thousand enthusiastic users, 
who without exception are every day having 
demonstrated to them that the Delco system 
of automatic electric starting and electric light- 
ing is precisely as dependable as every other 
feature of the Cadillac car. 


‘Don’t your customers ever speak of other cars in 
comparison with the Cadillac 2”’ 


And he answered in all seriousness: “‘Only those of 
the very highest price—and then not in dis- 
paragement of the Cadillac.” 





Intensified by the luxury of the system which performs the triple function of 
starting, lighting and igniting, the Perfectedness of the Cadillac has 
reached a point which is not adequately expressed by the 
money cost of the car in comparison with 
existing price standards. 





TOURING CAR, $1800 











ROADSTER, $1800 








COUPE, Four passenger, $2250 LIMOUSINE, Seven passenger, $3250 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Prices are F. O. B. Detroit, and include standard equipment. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. - - - 











Buy Lots in Young Cities 
With a Birthright 


Your father could have made thou- 
sands a generation ago by investing a 
few dollars in building lots in such 
cities as Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
City or Oklahoma City. 

You have an equal opportunity. 
The Pacific Northwest must have 
cities; its vast agricultural wealth 
insures the money investment nec- 
essary to build them. 

We know the Northwest—we 
have studied it for years—we are 
experts in judging Northwestern 
land values. 


Guided by experience and in co- 
operation with the great railroad 
builders we have selected seventeen 
young cities, small today, but so 
favorably located that they must 
become great in a few years. 

We offer at attractive prices five /ots, one 
in each of five of these ‘‘preferred risk’’ 


young cities. Easy payments—no interest— 

we pay all taxes. 
Write now and let us prove that this is one 
[a of the safest, sanest, most profitable invest- 
ments open to the man of moderate means. 





High grade men are making comfort- 

able incomes as our representatives 

in their districts. We may have an 
opening for you. 











Northwest Townsite Company 
ru} 308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It’s Moth-Proof 


This i 
RedCedar 4 . we 
Cheston §& 
15Days’ & 
FreeTrial! ge 


Freight 
repaid! 







A Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest delights the eye and soul 
of every womanly woman. Beautiful, deco- 
rative, unique, useful. An ornament to her 
home and protection for her wardrobe. Perfect Storage ‘or |aces. 
woolens, furs, etc. Moth, Mouse, Dust and Damp Proo The 
wedding or birthday gift! Send for handsome catalog show ing al! 
styles in cedar chests, chifforobes and wardrobe couches, xnd bovklet, 
“The Story of Red Cedar.”” ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FiuM 
FACTORY, AT FACTORY PRICES. 15 DAYS’ FRE TRIAL. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 5, Statesville, N.C. 


Make Your Open Car Like a 
Limousine and Use it during 
Cold and Stormy Weather 


The Tonneau Door 
Curtain Carrier 


(Patented 








solves the curtain nuisance and dues 
away with-the dangers of being 
locked in in case of accident. A 
simple, reliable device that clamps 
on the door of your car by hand 

Fastened to curtain fasteners. On 
and off in a moment with curtains. 

Have one fitted to your car now 
or insist that your dealer equip ot 
your new car. 

Only $7.50 per door 


Express prepaid on receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. BLACKMORE 
“What a Difference” 925 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TOOTH POWE 


Mixed with water Calox forms peroxide of 
hydrogen, the only known substance that will 
whiten the teeth without injury. 





Dentists advise its use 
All Druggists, 25 Cents 


Physicians prescribe it 
Sample and Booklet free on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
isk f d ’ Tinth Brush 35 


I iil 
The Trend of Investment 


Under the above title. we have just issued a hand- 








somely illustrated book, designed to appeal to the 
average man with sur i it 
tis brimfu f sound a ce and is a book to read 
a book t kee i i ynist t reterence 
Four type f ful xplained F 
nterestin te ed. As 4a 
nservati ve ‘ “ ppeal to you It 


may be had apon prompt Hieatior 


D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & CO 
642 Third National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Vanished Type 
The Remittance Man Has Lost His Old- 


Time Prominence 


By L. V. KELLY 


O THE common Western mind, and | 
in the common Western meaning | 

of words, a remittance man is a | 

rich Englishman, and a rich Eng- 
lishman is a remittance man. Consequently 
many respectable—perfectly respectable— 
Britons are saddled with the sobriquet 
which they do not deserve. 

During the past few months a ducal 
party located in Alberta, in one of the 
more than usual ideal hunting spots. 
Among the number was a duke or two, 
a few lords, and an admiral in his Maj- 
esty’s royal navy. One day they wanted 
to go hunting ducks, but their official 
guide had inadvertently broken his leg by 
staying too long with a twisting. broncho, 
and they were guideless. Finally a gen- 
tleman who knows the country well was 
asked to fill in and show the hunters 
where there were plenty of ducks. He 
consented in spite of the fact that he was 
a Canadian, a graduate of McGill, a son 
of a judge, and a nephew of a British 
rear-admiral. Being a man of experience 
and knowledge of necessities, he appeared 
dressed in very unclean and bloody hunt- 
ing clothes. 

The dueal party and the McGill man 
proceeded toward the hunting grounds, the 
dukes and lords banging at every winged 
thing in sight; eventually one lord brought 
a fine mallard flopping to earth; it fell 
inside a fence and died with suddenness. 
His lordship was very proud and longed 
for the trophy of his skill. 

“Ow, my good fellaw,” he called to the 
Canadianized nephew of a British rear- 
admiral, “just go fetch me that bird like | 
a good fellaw.” 

The “good fellaw” did not hesitate a | 
moment. 

“Pick up your own bird,” he replied 
from under his eyebrows. Then he and 
the member of the ducal party, who was 








a British admiral himself and a_ per- 
sonal friend of the guide’s uncle, ambled 
ahead while the lord toiled across the 
barbs of the trousers-tearing fence and re- 
trieved his mallard. Half an hour after- 
ward the British admiral suddenly doubled 


knee in eestasy, and bellowed: 
“Haw! Haw! Haw! Served him bloody 
well right!” 


The Classification 


TOW, old Westerners would say that 
AN the guide was a remittance man, but 
he was not. <A remittance man is an 
Englishman who has had the misfortune 
to be born of rich parents and who pos- 
| sesses an inherent dislike for anything 
staidly respectable. He is a man who 
cares no more for the exercise of common 
sense than he does for outraged propriety 
s0 long as he succeeds in his own peculiar 
aims of selfish enjoyment. 

“Remittance man” is a household term 
in the British colonies, and nowhere so 
definitely understood or misunderstood 
as in Canada. When a youthful scion 
became apparently incorrigibly bad, he was 
shipped to Canada more often than to 
other colonies, for Canada was bigger, 
wider, more likely to prove a place from 
which unwelcome tidings would come less 
frequently. 


The Changed Conditions 
( NCE Alberta was the home of hundreds 


of remittance men; perhaps it still is, 
but the increased settlement of the coun- 
try has swallowed them up, and they are 
no longer prominent. They still remain, 
but, buried as they are in the prosperous 
development of the land, they are over- 
looked, forgotten, or neglected. Bigger and 
better opportunities to make money other 
than by fleecing simple remittance men 
have arisen, and that former harvest is no 
longer sought. But in the past they often 
patronized sturdy pioneers, and conse- 
quently were marked for ridicule, scorn, 
and contempt, though thousands of splen- 
did citizens have come west from England. 


Had Good Timber 
( NCE a remittance man joined the 
|} ance of his remittance, made a fool of 
himself. The officers wrote home to his 
people, asking that the remittance be cut 
off; it was. Then that young man was 
sent to the Yukon, where he became a 
man; he established a record that is envi 
able in the force, enviable among men who 
log team 
between 
Dawson and Fort Macpherson, a gigartic 





| do things th one man 


| he broke the =t 
|} undertaking that Indians themselves feared 
to attempt. His name is honored in the 
force, and he remained a man. 
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Self-Starting 1912 Model 68 D 


Adapted to meet all the needs and all 
the demands of all the family. For quick 
service about town, for trips to the coun- 
try, on the speed-way, on endurance runs, 
this 7-passenger caris without an equal in 
its class or at anywhere near the price. 
The wheel base of 122 inches permits of 
an ample, roomy body and insures com- 
fortable, easy riding. 

Write for Catalog 56-G 


COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
556 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
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up with uncontrollable mirth, smote his | 


mounted police, and, with the assist- | 





He Couldn’t Find the Plot 


All the words were there—but they didn’t make a story. 


You have been reading some speedometer tales of late — picturesque, 
ingenious, interesting — but have you found the plot? 


Advertising a speedometer for morethan it’s worth may afford the car 
manufacturer achance to boast of the most expensive equipment in use, 
but in the long run, it will be far better to adopt the speedometer of most 
extensive use. 

Only the best stands at the top. 

The Stewart Speedometer is used by foar automobile owners out of five. 

You can’t afford to endorse a speedometer which simply adds an extra 
cost and brings no extra efficiency to your car. 

The Stewart will do everything that any speedometer can do, and a 
lot of things that other speedometers can’t do. 

Half its features are exclusive. 

It can’t be imitated, much less duplicated. 

Made in the largest and best equipped speedometer plant in the world. 

Guaranteed because the guarantee isn’t necessary. 

You can only pay a higher price. 

If we didn’t make so many it would cost as much 
as any. 

Stewart Speedometers are attractive — beautifully 
made—open dials—large figures—easily read—abso- 
lutely accurate; 100,000-mile season odometer; 100-mile 
trip register, can be set back to any tenth of a mile. 
Strongest flexible shaft, drop forged swivel joints (an 
exclusive feature), quiet road wheel gears. 


“‘ALWAYS ON THE JOB"’ 





Speedometers, $15 to $30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 


Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 
1868 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 


New York 
Minneapolis 





Los Angeles Chicago 
Indianapolis Kansas City 


Detroit San Francisco 
Cleveland Philadelpbia 
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This Point is the 
Printing 
Center 






The New Model Five 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WEARING) 


HE printing center is the point 

where every operation of 

every part of this typewriter 
culminates—completes itself. 


In the New Model Five, the print- 
ing center is completely safeguard- 
ed. Ball-bearings of the carriage 
and of the Capital Shift make it 
substantial and stable, no matter at 
what point in the line. Ball-bearing 
typebars throw the types accurately 
and positively to the printing point. 


In addition, a typebar guide com- 
pletely prevents all vibration of 
typebars from collision due to an 
uneven stroke in rapid operation. 


Other new features are a geared 
carriage - ball controller; ribbon 
color-switch in the keyboard; a 
device which absolutely prevents 
battering of type faces; and a 
lighter, snappier key-touch which 
is a joy to the operator. 


Don’t miss the free book of Model Five. 
Write for it today. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


For Your 
Priceless 
Papers 


A filing cabinet that will 
not only keep them in order but keep them 
safe—safe from fire, safe from theft. It is 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


Holds whatever filing system your work requires. 

rotects its contents though outer walls become 
white hot. Combination lock baffles sneaks and 
meddiers, 

You might as well have it as a wooden cabinet 
for it holds as much, is as easily moved and costs 
very little more. 

But be sure to get the genuine. Imitations can’t 
duplicate its exclusive features. They are patented. 


Send for Booklet N-2 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Dept. N, Marietta, Ohio 


Manufacturers of THE S-C BOOK-UNIT, the new steel library 
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Fairbanks-Morse Marine Engines 
For Pleasure Craft, Speed and Work Boats 

HESE two cycle en- 
» gines start easily 
without cranking, run 
Smoothly and are easily 
handled. They are sim- 
ple, reliable, powerful. 
vxtra large Bearings. 
Large hand hole in 
crank case. All parts 
Casily accessible with- 
Out special tools. 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED. \ 
Sizes 314 to 24 HP. 
Four cycle engines also built. 


Write for illustrated catalog No. 1231 TJ 



















Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 900 So. Wabash Ave., Chica 











SCHOOL BOOKS 


LIBRARY AND REFERENCE BOOKS 
aie AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
0 1 at W esale Prices fr I 
St \ brary and Self-Inst 

I AYS, 8 I m achers’ and Students 


Hall & McCreary 











426 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Just ask for hott in-One” cleans and 
Polishes all ve r ed surfaces: saves old fur 
alture. Writ » AN H B’way, New Yor 
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City of Lonesome Men 
(Concluded from page 15) 

Puff. “She was musically inclined.” Puff. 
“There was a musical show tenor on the 
top floor.” Puff, puff. “Now, there you 
see him—lonesome. You don’t know her, 
but I do—she’s all alone again and she’s 
lonesome. First she was lonesome. Then 
he was. Now they both are. A bad mess 
—typical—New York. 

“You'll recognize the men in such af- 
fairs: they’ve ‘nothing to do but to hang 
aroun’, as the old song goes. By the 
way, all the words of that chorus apply 
pretty well to this town, don’t they? 

“Gee, but this is a lonesome town! 

Nothing to do but to hang aroun’— 
Everyone seems weal i] 7 

Everything seems dreary. 

Nobody here with a pleasant smile, 
Nobody here that is just my style; 
Everyone wears a frozen frown— 
Gee, but this is a lonesome town! 

“You can tell them anywhere. They’re al- 
ways in public places, eating when they 
aren’t hungry, drinking when they aren’t 
thirsty, and laughing when they don’t feel 
like laughing. And mated with ’em, like 
Doppelgiingers, travel the shadows of the 
women they used to love.” 


se \ Y friend, it is true.” 
aA 


He was a trim, jerky, strong lit- 
tle man with a military precision about 
him. He was thirty-five—it is only from 
thirty on that the loneliness begins to 
bear heartlessly in upon them. He looked 
at me with a whisky eye—glassy, highly 
polished, with not a flicker of expression 
in it. Behind him, as he stared, gesticu- 
lated, snapped his fingers, bared his teeth, 
I could see the others like him, thousands 
of desolate, earnest shadows staring, ges- 
ticulating, snapping their fingers with him, 
baring their teeth. 


“My friend, it is true... but, of 
course, I should not call you friend. 
That is a sentimentalism. There are no 
friends in New York. We might make 


money together . .. or spend it together. 


But—no friends. Listen. I am_lone- 
some. I am lonesome in the daytime, 
and by night I am lonesomer yet. I some- 


times think I am the lonesomest man in 
New York; but, then, I suppose there are” 
. he started to throw up his hands in 
a mute motion of despair; and over his 
shoulder the thousands of shadows of men 
also started to throw up their hands and 
seemed to answer for him... “there are 
thousands of others in your fix.” 


“T came here from a small town; oh, 
well, twenty-five thousand people. I was 
silly enough to take a job that a big 


trust offered me. I was doing well in my 
town, mind you, but I couldn’t do eight 
thousand a year, and that’s what they of- 
fered me when they bought out the plant 
I was managing.” ' He stopped, dream- 
ingly. “I could have owned that plant 
by now—maybe half the town besides. I 
could have been the big man in the little 


town. What does Cesar say, somewhere? 


I think he said he’d rather be first in a 
tank town than second in Rome. Well, I 
ain’t second here. I ain’t even five hun- 
dred thousand and second. But T could 
have been first hack there. I could have 
had my corner house, big lawn, neigh- 
bors dropping in in the evening—mar 
ried, maybe, by now—but that was ten 
vears ago. I’m all out of touch with 
them now. The folks back home, I mean. 
They think I’m a big guy, too stuck up 


to care about them. 

“None of the men down at the shop— 
the trust’s offices, you understand—ever 
made a move to introduce me socially to 
their people. Half of them haven’t any 
people themselves; the younger fellows, 
the ones I’d naturally go with, are just 
about like me; they live in hotels and 
they’re out every night. I don’t know. 
I’m desolate, somehow.” 

He finished, and, erooking his elbow, 
poured another drink. Behind his elbow 
I could see the thousands of other lonely 
elbows, crooking, pouring. “Really, I’m 
what you might call just like a baby that 
nobody cares to play with. What are you 
going to do with me? For me?” He 
bared his teeth, gritting them together at 
the thought. 


fe’ all of them—out in 


the shadows 


eritted their teeth and swaliowed 
their lethal liquor. “What are you gong 
to do with us? For us?” they tried to 
shout “You can’t do an jthing for us. 
We've just got to ao on this away sg 


As I went through the city. thus it was 





Up and down the humming streets T saw | 


them, making believe they did not feel 
their solitude, making believe they did not 
care And to each if T had but quoted : 
He travels the fastest ho travels alone 

“Oh, ves.” he would have replied, “but 
th i other things in life worth just 
as much as speed.” 








Is Music made by REASON 
or by INSTINCT? 


LAYER pianos could be made to run like music boxes, 
Pp when turned on, if people wanted them like that. 

But people don’t. More than half the joy of having 

a player piano lies in the pleasure of Personal Expression. 

This pleasure can be had only in two ways: by working 
numerous ‘‘interpreting’’ devices, or by IJastinctive control 
—the Virtuolo way. 

But how much more pleasure there is in expressing 
yourself impulsively and instinctively, than there is in 
manipulating machinery! 

We think that musical expression has to do with Feelings, 
Emotions, Passions, and that these things have naught to do 
with mechanical devices, but are things that rise and fall and 
flow from human beings imstinctive/y. 

Instead of trying to force you to walk a figurative tight- 
rope of fixed interpretation, the Virtuolo aims to /ead you to 
express yourself in your own instinctive way—to let your 
instinct for expression be stirred into flame. 

Four sensitive buttons to touch—that is all! 

They respond to your musical desires like nerves in your 
own finger-tips ! How this is done is too much to try to tell 
in advertisements. The best way to explain it is to let your 
fingers rest on the four expression buttons, and let the 
Virtuolo, itself, tell you the marvels of instinctive playing. 
If you do this at the store where Virtuolos are sold, you 
will sell the Virtuolo to yourself. 


VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


PRICES AND TERMS 
(East of the Rocky Mountains 


The Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano, ma- 
hogany, ( olonial design, $700. The Virtuolo 
in Hallet & Davis Piano, A rts-and-Crafts case, 
$775. In Conway Piano, mahogany or walnut, 
$575. Lexington Player Piano, $450 to $485. 

Terms: Three years in which to pay if you 
desire. Simp'e interest on deferred payments. 
Fioncs ard ordinary player pianos taken in 
exchange at fair valuation. 


“THE INNER 


Send for Free 


BEAUTY” 
Copy 


It tells how the new Virtuolo is designed to call 
forth your own expressive instinct and respon 
to it. Tells also how music is a language by 
which the composer tells you of his feelings, 
thoughts, imaginations. It is a book extraordi- 
nary. Richly illustrated with the wor'd’s most 
famous paintings, inspired by Music. 

If you send fora copy today you'll be glad 
you didn’t forget to send for it. 


PIANOS—MANY MAKES 
Hallet & Davis Pianos—pre-eminent among artists since the immortal 


Franz Liszt praised them above all other pianos at the Paris Exposition, 


1867. Price, $365 up. 

Conway Piano, $300 up. Lexington Piano, $250 up. Also fine 
pianos of all makes, accumulated in exchange for new Virtuolos. Terms: 
By our easy payments, you can have your piano to play on while saving 
to pay for t Write for Special Bargain Bulletin, or tell us the make 


and price you're looking for 


HALLET &% DAVIS PIANO CO 


Boston New York (Established 1839) Newark Toledo 





HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
Dept. Y, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me a free copy of 
“* The Inner Beauty.” 
P. 8. You will also receive free a 
set of handsome color plates of 
Virtu use designs 


| (EMRE See 2 OC 


Name. 
Street Address 


City and State 
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That little label— 

Emery in the shirt 

you buy, 

stands for a world’s lead- 

ing shirt manufacturing 
business. 

It means that the makers 
have put into your shirt all; 
that is best in their experience 
of more than thirty years. 


























It Says to you that you never run any 
risks anywhere in buying a shirt so marked —for every shirt 


with the Gm label is 
GUARANTEED for fit, color and wear. 
neckbands are PRE-SHRUNK. 


size of shirt. Bodies are generously proportioned. 
COLOR, long wear materials used. 





Sleeves are cut DIFFERENT lengths in each 
Fabrics are thoroughly tested and only FAST 
Making is rigorously TESTED. 

You serve your own best interests when you look for in buying 


shirts. Pay $1.50. Or pay $2, $2.50 to $5 for the very finest fabrics. 
A New Shirt for One that Fails. 


Write for The Emery Book, illustrating and describing the styles 
for Spring. 
Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, 


Sales-Offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
j me th 
Without $10 On Approval.f reight Paid 


Door 
_ oni, 15 
/T GROWS WITH YOUR L/BRARY 


IT FITS 
ANY space SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed ““THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
N ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
Book sections have non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are bighliy 
finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at corre- 
spondingly low prices, Write for New Catalogue No. 41 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
New York Office: Flatiron Building 


Let us fill your order through your own dealer. 


Philadelphia 



























by the superb 
transatlantic liner 


KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


> the largest and most luxurious steamer of the Ham- 
burg-American service. Equipped with Ritz-Carlton 
Restaurant, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, Electric 
3 Baths, Elevators. Will leave New York FEBRU- 
ARY 14, 1912, stopping at Madeira, 2 hrs.), Gibraltar (4 hrs.), Algiers (8 hrs.) ao 
Villefranche (14 hrs.), (Nice), Genoa, (20 hrs.), Naples (8 hrs.), Port Said (5 days) =—. 
Steamer returns to New York To or from $165 * f{~ To or from $115 on and 

via Naples and Gibraltar. Port Said, other ports, 


West Indics Around 
theWorld 


November 12, 1912 (From New York) 
February 27, 1913 (From San Francisco 


By the palatial cruising steamer 
“VICTORIA LUISE” 
(16,500 tons) 


Itinerary includes Maderia, Spain, Italy, 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlement, 






Four Delightful ¢ ‘iodine pod 


WEST INDIES, PANAMA CANAL 
VENEZUELA and BERMUDA 


Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin-Screw 


Steamers: S. S. “VICTORIA LUISE”, (16,500 Java, Philip- 
tons), Feb. 7, March 7, 25 days, $175 and up. 
S. S. “MOLTKE”, (12,500 tons), 28 Days, Feb. 
24, 1912, $150 and up; 16 Days, March 26, 
1912, $85 and up. 


American Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 
Optional | 17 DAYS IN INDIA 
Tours: {14 DAYS IN JAPAN 
T lL E fi ent Cost including all necessary and 
as Nees i Me oang Bios ‘awe expenses aboard and ashore $650 on 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philad-lphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis 
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Tooth Brush 





| 
‘sist of sugar and alcohol. The “ 
Liquid Blood Cure” 
est claims: 
Eradicates syphilis and scrofula from 
the blood, and acts as a tonic to the gen- 
eral system. 
It cures 
ulcers, 
tions. 
It cures syphilitic diseases of the bones, 
syphilitic ulcers, syphilitic and scrofulitic 
skin diseases, removes all impurities from 
the blood and tones up the whole system. 
That looked cheap at $2, unti! the 
Bureau of Chemistry analyzed the mi- 
raculous mixture and found it to consist 
.of iodide of potassium and milk sugar 
\with a trace of corrosive sublimate. Then 
it didn’t look like such a bargain. 


Special 
put forth these mod- 


enlarged tonsils or glands, 
and all forms of sores and erup- 


Munyon’s Claim and the Facts 


HE other 
further: 
Munyon’s Blood Cure will positively 
cure all forms of scrofula, erysipelas, salt 
rheum, eczema, pimples, syphilitic affec- 
tions, mercurial taints, blotches, liver spots, 
tetter, and all skin diseases. 

And this elixir of life proved, on analy- 
sis, to be—simply sugar. Yet it had the 
most convincing testimonials of cure! 
Munyon himself, however, furnished no 
testimonials to the effects of his fake. 
Quite the reverse. He pleaded guilty He 
admitted that he had lied about each and 
all the claims made for his medicines. 
And what a lie! A lie invented and gar- 
nished and supported by “proofs,” with 
the cold-blooded purpose of wringing from 
the terror and despair of the most horri- 
ble disease known to mankind a few dol- 
lars. There is something lacking in our 
laws when a scoundrel like Munyon gets 
off with an insignificant fine, instead of 
being sent to jail. 

Those bottled infanticides, the baby- 
soothers, have not escaped the notice of 
the Government. 

H. D. Fahrney & Son of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, put up for public sale a poison 
entitled Dr. Fahrney’s Teething Sirup: 
and this is what they said about it on 
the label, until the Government inter- 
posed a contradiction: 


“blood cure” went even 





Egypt, 


pines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Overland 


Duration 


110 Days 


San Francisco 


“Contains nothing injurious to the 
voungest babe. ... Mothers need not fear 
giving this medicine to the youngest babe, 
as no bad effects come from the continued 
use of it.” 
| If a man bore a commission from the 
| devil to deprave and slaughter helpless 
| infants, he could hardly devise a more 
| skillful method than this label embodies. 
For this noninjurious medicine, innocent 
| of bad results, safe to give to the young- 
est babe continually, is a composite of 
alcohol, chloroform, and morphine. It is 
hardly necessary to state that any baby 
| brought up on such an infernal concoction 
| would almost infallibly develop a craving 
for morphine, if, indeed, it survived the 
| repeated doses indirectly advised on the 
label. The Fahrneys were found guilt) 
| and-+ fined $100, which, considering the 
| facts, can hardly appear excessive. 
“Guaranteed perfectly harmless,” was 
the murderous legend on “Hodnett’s Gem 
| Soothing Sirup” when the authorities took 
| cognizance of it. The preparation con- 

tained nearly five grains of opium to 
| the fluid ounce. The courts, naturally, 
| held that opium is not harmless, and the 

“Gem” was declared misbranded. 

With a singular and engaging frank- 
ness, Mrs. J. F. Marshall Smith of Minne- 
sota, wishing to engage in the patent medi- 
cine business, got up a diphtheria “cure.” 
and put it on the market under the highly 
descriptive title, “Humbug Oil.” The 
United States authorities took no sort of 

| exception to the name of the preparation: 
but they did cite Mrs. Smith to justify 
the labeled statement that her sprightly 
invention “relieves diphtheria of the most 
malignant type.” Mrs. Smith didn’t jus- 
tify. She confessed that the truth of the 
label was in the name and not in the 
claim. But what is to be 
lic that will purchase 
announcing itself as 





said of a pub 
a nostrum cynically 
“Humbug” 


Another Misbranded ‘‘ Cure’ 


NOTHER misbranded “cure” for chil- 
¢. dren was Dr. Winchell’s Teething 
|} Sirup “The best medicine for diseases 
incident to infancy. 
cure every case if given in 
diphtheria.” All of 
found by tlie 


Will positively 
time 

these state 
court to be false 


ures 


1ents were 


misleading, in violation of the law as 
tl terpreted, and the defendant was 
fined St cures” as this, even though 
they do not contain dangerous drugs, are 


when advertised for 


they divert the sick 


diphtheria 
trom the use 


i deadly 


since 


The Fraud Medicines Own Up 


(Continued from page 12) 


of antitoxin, which is a genuine cure fon) 
the disease, until, often, it is too late. 
Conspicuous in the Rogues’ Gallery oj 
Quackery is the F. A. Stuart Co. of May 
shall, Michigan. To read this firm’s ad- 
vertisements, one would suppose that their 
pills could repair a disordered stomach 
with the ease and certainty of a tinke; 
mending a kettle. In the advertising book. 
let Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets “cure dys. 
pepsia in all its varied forms.” That, of 
course, is a wholesale lie. Knowing it to 
be such, and appreciating the true mean- 
ing of the Food and Drugs Act, the eop. 
cern made no claims of cure on the label: 
it offered merely to relieve. Meantime 
vengeance was descending upon it in ap. 
other quarter. Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
were exploited on the label as a “new and 
effective cure for nasal catarrh, catarrh of 
the throat,” and various other catarrhs, 
as well as hay fever. ‘We know,” asgey. 
erated the label, “that the regular daily 
use of these tablets will cure catarrh.’ 
Cocksureness of this sort was dangerous 
up to the time, last year, when the Su. 
preme Court licensed it. The Government 
invited the Stuart Company to explain 
how it could know that a mixture of tale. 
calcium carbonate, sugar, and starch “will 
cure catarrh.” Being wise in its genera. 
tion, the concern didn’t try to explain. It 
answered humbly with a nolo contendere, 
That is to say, “We were lying, and we 
know that we were lying, and we don't 
see any use in trying to pretend any 
further; so we won’t oppose the case,” 


. The company then instituted the most use- 


ful reform that I have noted in any cure, 
It withdrew the preparation from the mar- 
ket. But the stomach-swindling tablets 
still remain. 


Peruna’s Change of Front 


OR the last I have left our old friend, 

the sorely beset Pe-ru-na; mainly be- 
cause its decline points most emphatically 
the true moral of patent-medicine fakery, 
Chastening has reduced this former clain- 
all and cure-all to a most humble frame 
of mind. In the old unregenerate days 
Dr. Hartman’s disguised booze went forth 
on its exhilarating mission to the temper- 
ance trade, promising to cure about every- 
thing in the line of disease, from heart 
failure to measles, including, conspicu- 
ously, rheumatism and dyspepsia. Comes 
the Pure-Food Law into being, and Peruna 
enters upon a new existence with not onl) 
a new formula and a new label, but also 
new and radically changed advertising. | 
have before me an advertisement issued by 
the Peruna Co. in 1909, from which the 
following confessions are quoted: 

“No one claims Peruna is a cure for 
dyspepsia.” 

“It is not claimed that Peruna wil! cure 
rheumatism.” 

“Peruna does not cure.” 

If that last statement above, in its com- 
prehensive simplicity and truth, could but 
have ornamented the Peruna bottle from 
fifteen years ago onward, what millions of 


dollars would have been saved to gulli- 
ble America! What thousands of lives 
wasted by dependence upon the lying 


claims of cure, might have been preserved 
by proper medical care! 


The advertisement from which I have 
culled the blooms of truth goes on to 
assert that Peruna is “helpful”; that it 
“assists Nature,” and that “slight derange 
ments ...can be averted by the judi 
cious use of Peruna.” Of course this, isn't 
true. But how innocent, how consciet 


tious even, as compared with the giaring 
falsehoods of the old advertising! So fa! 
as I have been able to follow it. the re 
cent Peruna advertising definite 
claims or promises of cures, and sheers 
off pretty generally from the lie direct 
And with what result? The proprieto! 


avoids 


of a large wholesale drug house in tit 
Middle West tells me: 

“Peruna is nowhere We used to get 
a earload or even two in a month. Now 
we hardly handle a carload a year.’ 


And therein lies the moral of the fake 


nostrum business, large and _ plain 10 
all to read. For the nostrum whit 
seeks to extort money trom the public by 
the promised treatment of disease—ane 


all, without 
fraudulent 


exception of this elass ar 


there is but one way to sue 


cess: to make the broadest, most positive 
and most mendacious claims, and stick t 
them This it is which has bunecoed th 
public out of millions. in the vending ® 


the Pierce Remedies, Swamp Root Duffy ‘s 


Malt Whisky, Lydia Pinkham’s Prepaté 
tion, and all of that class Let one 0 
them omit from its formula that esse? 
tial ingredient, print: t t dwit 
dles as under a blight ) ind all, they 
must lie to live. ' 
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The Fraud Medicines Own Up 


Concluded from page %6 


The corollary is not far to seek. 


It is essential that the breach made in 
the Food and Drugs Act by the decision 
of the Supreme Court be repaired: lies of 
whatever kind should be prohibited on the 
label. In this respect, President Taft’s 
admirable recommendation, contained in 
his special message to Congress after the 
court’s decision, fully and simply covers 
the ground, in reestablishing the inhibi- 
tion against any “false or misleading” 
statement, in such wise that the most 
sedulous “interpretation” can find no 
loophole in it. 


Then it will be in the power of the 
Bureau of Chemistry to proceed against 
such arrantly falsé labels as that of 
“Hall’s Catarrh Cure” (there is already a 
conviction and confession registered against 
a “eatarrh cure” of the same essential in- 
gredients, under the unemasculated law), 
which is utterly impotent to cure catarrh; 
and Rexall Cholera Cure, which never cured 
a case of cholera in its existence, and never 
will, But this is not enough. Though 
truthfulness be imposed upon the nos- 
trums, so far as the label is concerned, if 


they still enjoy unbridled license in the 
matter of other advertising, their trade 
will not be seriously affected. 


An amendment to the Food and Drugs 
Act has been prepared by Congressman 
Richardson, to which no honest and rep- 
utable proprietary preparation can take ex- 
ception, and no honorable publication can 
ebject. It declares misbranded, under the) 
law, any medicine or drug which is adver- 
tised to the public through false or niis-( 
leading claims. 


Doubtless there will be strong opposi- 
tion to it. And the opposition will be 
illuminating. 

For, coming from the manufacturers, it 
can mean but one thing—viz.: that they 
insist on being permitted to make false 
claims in print. And on the part of ob- 
jecting newspapers or other publications, 
what other attitude can it exemplify but 
this: that they demand the right to sell 
their columns to the lies of the fraudu- 
lent patent medicines? Hitherto the pat- 
ent medicines and their supporters have 
fought largely under cover. The coming 
battle will be in the open. 





Dave Flaxman’s Kid 


Continued from page 15) 


“You ought to have thought of that 
before you married,” he dryly told her. 


“T wish the land I had,” cried Mame 
with suddens violence, “then I wouldn’t 
have been worried to death by a kid like 
yours.” 


“She’s just as much your kid as she is 
mine,” he gruffly reminded her. 


“But if you don’t stop plaguing her 
one minute and making of her the next, 
she’ll have just as mean a temper as 


you’ve got,” said Mame plainly. 


‘Aw, what if she does? That won’t 
hurt her none. Ring off! I’m tired of 
hearing about the kid. Let me tell you 


my troubles. Honkey’s mad again, and 


over nothing—just nothing,” enlarged 
Flaxman. “If you had a man like Honkey 


to run, you’d think the kid was a cinch.” 

“But Honkey’s a good workman.” 

“You bet he is; but 
getting money enough.” 

“He’s got a wife and five kids to sup- 
port; and one kid’s sick half the time—and 
he’s lame,” put in Mame unexpectedly. 

“But I ain’t running no charitable in- 
stitution. And I’ve got the only awning 
factory in town; he’d have to move if he 
left me—and it costs a poor man to move,” 
added Flaxman complacently. 

“But, Dave, about Elsa, I really don’t 
know what to do. I try so hard to make 
her mind—but she’s got the strongest will.” 


he thinks he ain’t 


I AVE FLAXMAN, annoyed by his 
wife’s persistency, growled: ‘Aw, cut 
it out, Mame.” 
“You never 
proached him. 
“I never liked any kid for that matter; 
but what of that?” 
“That’s what makes it so hard for me.” 
“Aw, you!” he mocked; ‘“‘you ain’t hav- 
ing a very hard time, I guess.” 


did like the kid,’ 


sne re- 


“But you don’t do anything for the 
kid,” she accused him. 

“Don’t do anything for the kid! Listen 
to that! Just like a woman! Don’t | 


buy her feed and her clothes and keep a 
roof over her? Why, I do everything for 
that kid that a father could do,” he cried, 
virtuously indignant. 

“There are other things 

“Name ’em,” he incredulously defied her. 


“Well, teach her what is right—and 
what is wrong, for one thing; I don’t 
know myself just how to go at it to make 
any impression on her,” she said help 
lessly; “but you might help me_ fetch 
her up.” 

“Help you fetch hei up!” he roared; 
“why, I do all the fetching up.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand me—and 
never did,’ complained his wife. 

“Yes, I do; I understand you too 
durned well, Mame. You don’t want to 
bother with tie kid any more than I do 
that’s why you're trying to put off your 
natural duties on me. What you want is 


to dress and flirt and dance like you used 
to—and to be 
Wheres. [ know 

“T did used 


worried 


continually going some 
you ag 
to like a good time. but 


KE] I 


I’m 
now about fetel 
her up right.” 

“Well, vO 
you, Only 
something that 

“But | thought, Dave, that if we was to 
talk it over, we might think out—togethe1 

what to do I punish her in all 
Of ways, but s 


I 


vant to 


nobodv’s 
don’t try to 


ahead, hindering 
lug me 
] 


in itor 
place, se¢ hs 


ain't my 


kinds 


»> dont ¢ much what | 


do, and Elsa ain’t really a bad child either 
only I just don’t know what to do.” 

“Well, I always know what to do about 
my own affairs,” boasted Dave. “I know 
what I want, and I get it, too.” 

“You get it by force, if you ask me,” 
cried Mame. 

“That’s my way,” he grimly asserted. 
“And all this talk about the kid needing 
something—nobody knows what—makes 
me tired. When I was a kid nobody was 
worrying theirselves sick over me. 1] never 
had any woman to care for me—that I 
can remember. Tve told you how dad was 
a bartender, and how he hired me out to 


’ 





work for Crans in his grocery when I 
wasn’t much bigger than the kid here. 
[ slept nights in the store—under the 


counter—like a eat, and ate at the saloon 
with the old man—you’ve heard me tell.” 
“Yes, Dave, I know you had a hard time.” 
“T ain’t complaining; but I don’t be- 
lieve in coddling a young one. Why, when 
Il was a little lad I used to look into 
other folkses houses evenings—as I went 
by alone on the sidewalk—and the 
lighted rooms, and there’d be some woman 
with a white apron on looking after things. 
I thought women was angels—then. 
“And I used to say, kid as I was,” went 
on Flaxman, losing himself in the past, 


see 


“that I'd grow up decent and respected 
and have a business of my own—and a 
home of my own with a woman in it. 
And here I’ve got my business just on 


its feet, and straining every nerve to build 
it up—and you don’t appreciate it none.” 

“Yes, | do, too, Dave; but someway it 
seems that you’re not taking any thought 
of anything but business, and money is 
crowding out the real things of life. I 
want to be more refined. I want Elsa to 
grow up and be better than I’ve been; I 
want to give her a better chance—I think 
about it so much.” 

“Worrying about nothing—just as 
women will. Why, you and the house— 
and the durned kid, too, are always like 
a picture book to me. I’m satisfied.” 

And Dave Flaxman, tired of the con- 
versation, began to read his paper. And 
as Mame worked steadily with clever fin- 
s, she told herself drearily that love 
and marriage were queer, unsatisfying 
things, and that Dave had killed her love, 
little by little, by his blunt, mocking ways 


Sf 


| the days that a ee Mame Flax- 
man was quieter,\beooding over her 
discontent and the problem of the child. 

“T got a letter from mother this morn 
ing,” she told Dave as they sat alone one 
rainy evening in the pleasant little par- 
lor. “I wrote to her about Elsa, and she 
wants me to bring her up there for a visit 
on the farm. 
me teach het 


(And mother’s going to help 
things.” 
I’m buying 


more ain’t 


that 


machinery—I 
vot to waste on cal 


no mone \ 
that,” 

“It’s only a few 
got to do something for 
away three times to-day 


fare, so 
husband 
hours’ ride, I’ve 
the kid: ran 
And you haven't 
let me go up to mother’s for three years.” 
“T thought you’d took the hint, Mame, 
ind was going to keep shut about the kid 


vetoed her 
and 


she 


after what was said the other night.” 
“But, Dave, if yvou’d only try to under- 
stand what she needs—” 
‘She don’t need nothing—as I ean see 
If vou was Mrs. Honkey now. with five 
kids—and one sick, and a man that whined 


















From father to 
son, and from son 
to grandson has passed the 
loyalty to old *‘Bull’? Durham. 
For more than fifty-two years this 
loyalty has lasted—growing greater year after year. 
And today “‘Bull’’? Durham is smoked more than 
all other high-grade tobaccos in the world combined. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


easily leads them all in the number of its enthusi- 
astic friends. 

Could you say anything that would mean more 
than this loyalty—this long security in FIRST 
PLACE? 

The sturdy purity of “Bull” Durham—natural 
as sunshine—mellowed with the utmost care—this 
helps explain ‘Bull’? Durham’s splendid triumph. 

Give your hand to that good, old, convenient mus- 
lin sack !—Find out, today, at the first dealer’s you 
come to, how great a tobacco is under that string! 
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COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


Those who read the advertisements on this page may rest assured that the claims made have been 
thoroughly investigated and found to be in every way reliable. 


The man who wants to better his present position and increase his earning capacity should look into C 
the numerous opportunities on this page. The man with an idea or commodity to sell, who wishes to ’ 
start advertising in a small way, may profitably begin in these columns. ' 
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' climate, abundant rainfall, fertile ten acre truck, poultry AGENTS WANTED TOSELL CIGAR MOISTEN- _ perfect edge on any Razor, old style or safety. Retails at C2P@ble of earning $50 to $75 weekly desired. Cooperative 
i and fruit farm $275. Farms low as $15 peracre. For 134 erstostores. Newinvention. Different from all others. Noex- 2. Big seller. Every man wants one. Write quickly for Premium Co., Dept. 23, Dayton, Ohio. 
page free booklet address K. T. Crawley, Ind. Agt.C.&O. perience required. Big profits. For full information, terms, terms, prices and territory. B. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 - . fr 
Ry., Richmond, Va., Box AL. etc., address Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. West Broadway, New York City. ‘ Ehad oe an Sih OUR GASOL pol AND he 
‘ ectric ights anc pp iances inc ountry and smail towns. 
VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG 4 FORTUNE IN THIS EXCLUSIVE AGENCY. TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE Quan ries Gilck Sales. Big Profits. ie. National ay 
ee ails cucaash teest tt toe Koen Io gee dod Universal market ; quick sales; repeat orders, large vol- orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits Stamping & Electric Works, 418 So. Clinton St., Chicago. sa 
<- a 4 = ume, cash business, no credit, risk or losses; high class, $10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory IN ™ won , . "wy WAW! -OTT ° 
Valley of eatifal bookie lands $15 per acre and UP- permanent office business. Write for particulars—L. E. and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W se cantiliods ennuding ciith Gat tenet tas ee ae b. oo ir 
Write for beautiful rt and Box 309! rates. F. H. B. Sales Company, 115 Broadway, New York. ‘Mills, 172 West Auams St., Department 422, Chicago, II. Ss - ae . : ta . ; pate ) 
LaBaume, Agr’l Agt., N.& W. Ry., Box 3091, Roanoke, Va I 6°, Swing. Liberal commissions. Address for full particulars, pe 
‘ Hutchins Roller Swing Co,, Alton, Ill. ar 
MANUFACTURER, ESTABLISHED 10 YEARS, OUR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. i 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE wants Sales Manager to organize state selling force. Pat- Big Tine of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. SALESMEN CALL ON ME RCHANTS TO SELL hi 
CALIFORNIA ented article universally used, Not sold in stores, agents sig profits, General agents wante¢ xclusive selling our sales and order books. 1 arge d a, lik 1 co 
‘ NIA’S SAN ‘ Vv » only. Handsome income assured. $500 capital required, Tights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Lowa, missions, samples free. The Oeder Tavene Came, 
FA mgr paler << Bi | . eens ALLEY , Sheer-Cut Shear Co., 930 Women’s Temple, Chicago, 1928 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Tl. ys th 
00! an's paradise,”’ s 0 s‘ yvale, ' > _ "ea of 7 
the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal climate. Py -ooahl a fp niohenaey rs, BSc; FRAMES, 15c REPRESENTATIVE WAN’ " ta 
Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO ° : Bie yenieter tories Ragty ews, le, 30 days! nd A’ ANTED FOR MORROW » 
: r it, ’ CK Er : ; . . credit. Samplesand catalog tree. Consolidated Porcrait Electric Suction Cleaner in each city. Price $35—guaran- 8a 
diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-dayfor new li the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good cum- () ‘5 2361. 1027 W St.. C i Ss il 8 
fifty page illustrated book, mailed free AddressSunnyvale mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 0., Dept. 2361, 1027 . Adams St., Chicago _ pet y Pi — . ~ pe y py e > og rie _ -—- — pe 
: or of Commerce, 35 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cs Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bar St., Canton, O. iberal discount and contract to right parties. The Morrow ; 
Chamber of Commerce, 35 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cal. y ery pany, No a anton MEN AND WOMEN WANTED TO CONTROL o., #04 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. ar 
‘ ? ” exclusive agencies, rapid-selling, low priced specialty. . 
st othes io hustlers. Write for free sample and terms to-day, ®" immense assortment of up-to-date cards, wishes to add 
IN ESTM Ss Nothing like it. Easy handle ‘a. Ae pampreaeny le and par- The G. V. Sales Co., 144 “A St.. New York City y a few salesmen visiting Stationers, Druggists and General to 
SIX PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS ticulars. M. B. R. Mfg. Co., 13 Water St., New York. . <d Stores, who will work from their home, covering the ter- fo 
s 0 ‘ 7AGE NDs t aon. 
. 3 [ T M GAG ‘y : AGENTS HAVE STEADY INCOME SELLING “ory frequently. Liberal commissions paid weekly yn all 80 
$500 and $1000 denominations; due in 4 years; semi-annual AGENTS—DROP DEAD ONES. AWAKE! novelty changeable signs, gold and silver letters; in de. 2¢¢¢Pted orders. Samples are worth from $15.00 to 


interest; well secured on good farming lands; write for 


~satary-> lhe aye . Grab this new invention. Low priced, waterpower home mand by all merchants; our burglar alarms are gov a deposit of $5.00 is re —. which will be refunded when ta 
particulars to First National Bank, Casselton, N. D. massage machine. Magical, marvelous, mysterious. New sellers. Climax aneatts Co.. 400 Guy "Bldz ae Soule i unples are returned. W. G, F., Box 193, New York City. YO 
.ESe OW : —_ field. Big profits. Sold on money back guarantee. , ile iin _— ; 

7% MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND IMPROVED = «Margwarth sold 5 in 10 minutes: 31 in 2 days.” “Parker WANTED: SELLING AGENTS: WANTED—LIVE MAN TO TAKE ORDERS m 















city property. Absolutely reliable. Noonan Loan and  gejig § first day.’ Vaughn: “Your machine has merit EXCLUSIVE = for our Handy Dandy made-to-measure men’s tailored 
. a a as 7 - in sells By. aay é as -  terr ; ne t eve rent success ang yy ; ‘ negrt an 
Realty Company, 236 Lee Building, Oklahoma City, xpress 6 dozen.” Free information, Blackstone Co., {99 po wae Peri rg ou. | ev 5 “ge Botan - suits from “ to $25.00. We furnish complete outfit 
Oklahoma. 300 Meredith, Toledo, O. Desk 10, Chicago iets aay ey » free of charge. Experience not essential, we want a m 
’ — hustler. Splendid opportunity to make big money. The 
OUR BOOKLET “M” EXPLAINS THE PRIN- . ' : TER! op . TICLE “= ox remewe — Handy Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. 
ciples of First Farm Mortgage Investments. Large or STOF! LOOm | Res + oh j THIS ABTICUS ALC A $6.00 VACUUM CLEANER IS WHAT : Vv 
ings. E. J. Lande ae Cc me aaah Forks, N.D. Est. 1983, DE . ot ss } matey . — % — =e 1e Silvex Com letter to you will prove it. W rite quick, Alea Vacuum sh 
pany, gan / 1ue, go. Cleaner Co., 366 West 50th St. (Dep. C), New York SEEDS and PLANTS 4, 
FARM LOANS WRITE US TODAY ABOUT OUR “26” BEST HANDLE A QUICK SELLER. F.& B. SKIRT ST. REGIS EVERBEARING RASPBERRY ki 
EIGHT PER CENT MONEY WANTED ON sellers in New Idea Sanitary Brushes. Our proposition ap- Fastener. Every woman w ill buy on sight. Send 25c for gives large, luscious, red berries first, last and all the time 
Three to Five-year loans; principal and interest guaran- peals to hustling agents everywhere. Work steady and —— and territory. A. C. Baird & Co., 230 So. La Salle from June until frost Canes extremely hardy, suc 
teed. Only Fifty per cent of the actual value of the prop- commission large. Illustrated booklet sent on request. St., Chicago, Ill. ceeds everywhere and yields enormously. The whole al 
erty covered by these mortgages on first-class city real D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. C, Clayton, N. J. story and colored plate of fruit maile d free. Also Wi 
estate. Interest annually or semiannually. No extra MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY descriptive catalog of all the good old and choice new 
charge for collecting interest or principal when due. In- AGENTS—SIGNISTS. 1000% PROFIT. BEAU-  ‘ieven” toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; berries. J. T. Lovett, Box 177, Little Silver, N. J. a 
terest will be sent to any bank or post office in the United  tiful window lette rs. Very low prices. Easy proposition. great crew managers’ proposition; this is only one pippin ba 
States. Write J. D. Ward, Collinsville, Okla. Susiness-getting guarantee-cards, glass sample, Free. in our ‘‘2i varieties." We manufacture; you save middk ¢ 
Embossed Co., 2489 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. man’s profit; our new colored circular is like seeing tl of 
real goods; free to workers; get aboard; act today. Davis [NCUBATORS and POULTRY 
ES TU AGENTS: TO SELL THE NEWEST ELECTRIC ‘Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg., 1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 
BUSIN Ss OPPOR NITIES appliance on the market; sold everywhere there is elec BIG MONEY IN CHICKENS FOR ALL W HO to 
- ales ™ tricity, in the home and office; liberal profit; sales-driv EARN MORE MONEY EASY. SELLGUARAN- _ use Sure Hatch Incubators. Only machine built to U. ° 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OW N, AND ing sample, weighs a pound, no experience or knowl teed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scientifically tempered. T ske big Government specifications. 60 Days’ Free Trial, freight m 
casaye salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection edge of electricity required; it shows how to use one orders from lodges, manufacturers, individuals. Bi prepaid; 5 year guarantee Write for free book. Sure yc 
Business. Limitless field; little competition. Few op- light instead of two and get the same results; sells for Write quick. Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. C-21, ¢ Hatch Incubator Co., Box 120, Fremont, Neb. ' 
portunities a profitable. | Send for “Pointers” today. $3.50 and saves the purchaser an investment of $25 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. write for particulars. The Handy Light Co., 725 Es st EARN MONEY IN S&S R ARE v I M E WRITE YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOR OUR ne 
7 . Eighth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com new 112 page 1912 Book on Poultry Raising—just out. Noth li 
5000 BONA FIDE NAMES AND ADDRESSES petent responsible woman to repres¢ 4, them in each local ing published like it—the most helpful book of the year u 
who reside in the rich black belt region of Texas YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay Full of practical helps—how to breed, feed and rear. Tells li} 
promptly mailed upon receipt of $5.00 A valuable Mail-  o6,¢ jocai agent. Househuld nect ssity that saves 8U%. Per- Write today for full particulars. National Ee Goods how leaders succeed—which breeds lay and pay best—gives 
ing List. S. W. Advertising Agency, P. O. Box 947, manent business. Big profits Free sampie Write Company, Dept. 14, No. 260 West Broadway, New York plans for poultry houses—how to build brooder out of old 
Dallas, Texas. Pitkin & Co., 72 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. piano box, etc. Describes the famous Prairie State Incu I 
71 y , —_— bators and Brooders Worth dollars—free for writing. 
ENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS, HERE > ‘ 2s on 
FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH BIRST & te T TE R. your opportunity. Energetic men can make big profit Prairie State Incubator Co., 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. i" 
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TOURS Something new Every firm wants it 3 rhe Improved Canchester Kerosene Mantle Lamp revo 


$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice pieenant "baainen. tionizes old methods. Far iapetioe to electricity, gas, fr 


7 - om Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 132 N Clark, Chicago. acetylene or gasoline at ,, the cost. Burner Fits All ; . 
Mg ndent & Tours, Room 1, Five Cents seme. Lamps Safe; clean; odorless B urns With or Witl BIRDS; POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS ' lit 
Bank Building, Worcester, Mass. ‘ MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND DEMON. out Mantle. Tested and pronounced by State of P 
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strate money aving, work-saving, patented household ar- sylvania ‘“‘Most efficient light found.”’ Greatest s¢ wy 
ticle ; half profit; not sold in stores; exclu known We Want a Few More Live Men in Open ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and g 
sive agency; new men sell 7 to 20 a day; samples loaned lerritory. Canchester Light Co., Dept. C W 4 oN. and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for des« — cir- fr 
TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis State Street, Chicago cuiars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, th 
tu 
ONE HUNDRED EACH NO. 5 AND NO. 7 fe 
Blickensderfer typewriters, rebuilt and guaranteed. N . <6 | 
5's $12.50, No. 7's $16.50. Send $2.00 with order; machines DUPLICATING DEVICES MUSIC LESSONS STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS i 
will be sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination. T. J. — > y vornae _ a 
Maher, Dept. A, 240 Broadway, New York City. YOU CAN MAKE 50 DUPLICATE COPIES Bi. 1 lg aI) cage on aM tome y ae ~_e™ Ot ee BOU GHT AND SOLD, MY NEW 
from every letter you writs von yen r typewrit by using lea faa he me ; r ad seed “Mus 2 oa % MM) page coir ing catalogue just out, free Buying cols ] 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN our‘ Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 Complete. Booklet Free, [yaving home. Our Correspondence Music Lessons are en- catalogues sent on receipt of 10c in stamps. William t 
America. All makes Underwoods. L. C. Smiths, Rem W. E. Durkin. Reeves & Co., 339 ; ifth Ave.. Pittsburg. Pa. pte A Pb. cb Leer . = tate -* Hesslein, Malley Bldg., New even, 4 onn, 
ingtons, etc. 14 to 44 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented Prank W.. Ganeacios. et  abnaray Mitrebarca, cesar + Sion st She . apr. — — : th 
anywhere—applying rent on price. First « lass machines ado ‘teeny ph nbecker): Compositior Py +} i ; STA MPS I REE { oS Pine. BARE ECl ADOR ” 
rent one and judge on these most liberal terms W rite Public School Music (Frances E. Clar . S ngit witha j os Ae = ; ff Ay se ; f< ae Bs te nrg Pisses 4 llect | 
for catalog 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892 PICTURE PLAY WRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS of Phonograph), Violin, Cornet, Histor yor r tae : oe “pi I Ph = S ¢ a I seape 9 aed > . 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago Beginners Courses Diploma grante Write today for = . . LLTIps ¢ , Glastonbury - 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS W ANTED. YOU | free 64-page handsomely illustrate jo0ok of Proof d i 
an write them. We teach you by mai experi- ample lessons. State age, branch of 1 ic in h i 
TRADE SCHOOLS - er hae. dema ~ and ~ pay ee Sees. Previede mearee Sates r object a CANAL JEWEL STONES th 
88 *, Schools, 675 Sheridan R i, Chicago further stuc Siegel ers Cor f 
M 4445 Monon Block I vr , . a p 
ELECTRICITY, PLUMBING, BRICKLA YING. _ is BEAUTIFUL CUT JEWEL STONES FROM we 
Painting, Decorating & Mechanical Drafting, taught quick LI IER’S cl ASSIFIED COL UMNS pin, call ths, and tiaag aventings. cewaeton pogull a W 
ly by expert workmen Actual work takes place of books, yiLL. ba A dL he pit ff link, and ring mountings Forwarded prepaid on 
Tools, materials Free Splendid positions open Oldest, GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS ree t of $1.00 Panama Gem and Curio ¢ le 
largest, best equipped trade school. stalog Free. Coyne PAGE DEVOTED TO SMALLER ADVER \ Canal Zone, Panama ; 
National Trade Scho “4 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Tl. FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. “BRIDGE DON’T ts divided ) different classifiva I I th 
A handy little book by Walter Camy aly es in conder ary portuni s to Many peor ¢ BE 
form for busy people the essential points you ough ! iser ts may rest assured that the claims _ - 
~ 1] cn¢ A he usefu es f play ha bee collec th hly estigated and foundt < OLLECTIONS 
AUTOS and SUNDRIES i under he , for way ( €, $2.50 with 3% di t C 
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9 . 
Dave Flaxman’s Kid 
(Concluded from page 2%) p> . x4 
r H 
en all the time—you might say something; tion, while Elsa’s old doll, reminding him | Gis : 
why, you’re well off.” of the “kid” herself, stared at him with | Sie 8 
“Yes, I know how it is with them; | round, blue, unblinking eyes from a corner ? 1 8 
was over there this afternoon. And, oh, As he stood near the front window, per- | Eqp ; . 
Dave, we ought to do something for them. turbed by painful and elemental sensa- | 5 . 
ito Can’t you raise his wages just a little? | tions that seemed robbing him of his | . : 
told Mrs. Honkey I’d ask you. And the power to think, the approach of a heavy a Hb 
t child may die.” vehicle arrested his attention. And two | a i 
Oo “No, I won’t; so quit interfering with white horses came into view, drawing a | ’ : 24 
my business,” was his harsh command. white hearse that held a child’s casket, | ® H | * 
“No use in quarreling over Honkey.” covered simply with apple blossoms. ‘ HP 2 
“But what can we do but quarrel over And before his window there passed a | : 210 
everything?” demanded Mame sharply, cortege of little children, girls with arms | : : + 
ene “when you take no interest in the kid— _ full of apple blossoms and boys with | : pt 
or anybody else that needs it? Why, we wreaths of’ myrtle, walking beside their | : : 
ain’t got a thought in common. And you dead playmate under the gray sky. H He 4 
are hard-hearted—not only to me and the It was the funeral of Honkey’s child, | : al 
kid, but to everybody that has anything with only one carriage following. Suppose | : Hl 
sales to do with you.” it had been his ehild’ And suddenly Flax- 5 HG 
nee N, “Be careful, Mame,” warned her husband. man knew what to do. : : 
a “T’ve been careful ever since IT married Locking the house, he started down town. . e 5 
you for fear I’d put you out; but now And as he went along the streets, he sensed | : D ] OxO en 4 
I’m through. Ain’t I your wife? Ain’t for the first time something of the sorrow | : . 
Elsa your child?” and Mame Flaxman and life struggles of others in the faces | . H 
sLAR looked straight at her husband, her fine of the men and women he met. And the : : 
ple. brows drawn y gan oe eyes almost gay voices of the children on their way to ; . . . 5 
Lacey, black. ‘Ain't I never to have any consid- school contrasted grimly with his unhap- : F t A 7 — th F t Vy A 
eration?” she demanded fiercely. piness. : Irs 1 In e ac or : 
“Tt looks that way,” he retorted rudely, Passing a millinery store. he caught a . — . ‘ . 
CEss. angered at her rebellion. glimpse of a weird array of headgear, and : VERY manufacturing plant in the world H 
Ts suc- “Then I know what I can do!” and she on an impulse hurriedly entered and asked | s should have—ready for instant use—a f 
— spoke violently, and, though her words — for a woman’s hat. H supply of Dioxogen. : 
were simple, there was a strange emphasis “Your wife would like this,” gushed the : | Te, pee. f : 
to them. clerk with hollow enthusiasm, showing him H an the case of injuries— great or small H 
“Do!” he mocked, “you can’t do noth- «a monstrous hat with a willow plume. : _ Dioxogen protects the workman against infection. : 
_ ing!” and left the room. “Would she- do you really think she : It quickens the process of healing. It helps to : 
uppeals would?” questioned Dave eagerly. : shorten the period of inefficiency;—for no manis § 
Those OR the next two weeks Mame worked “Oh, sure,” she emphatically affirmed. « ; : es : 
erative faithfully, and no word of discontent And he paid a scandalous price unflinch- : at his best with a sore thumb. : 

F from her marred their externally pleasant ingly, and was soon walking down Main . You are using Dioxogen in your home today—every- ff 
Fong home. “Mame’s all right when she’s man- — Street carrying the enormous box. H one is—see that it is made equally available in every : 
‘ational aged,” thought Flaxman with considerable ® emergency in your factory. . 
— satisfaction one evening as he came home ‘> the same dreary day Mame Flax- H A penny’s worth of Dioxogen at the right moment : 
Pa from work. But as he stepped on to the man and Elsa went through the blos- ; has saved many a man dollars in the end. : 

i nlars. porch, he noticed that the house was dark soming apple orchard to the main road H : 
and no appetizing smell of supper greeted to get the mail. The morning had been ® Dioxogen is a germicide Three Sizes H 
SELL him as he opened the door. cloudy, but now the sun sent bright noon- | : a germ destroyer—not mall (5'so0z.) - - - 25 
al com Dave indignantly groped his way into day rays among the blooming trees. “The | : merely an antiseptic. It is Medium (10% oz.) - « 50c H 
ewe? the kitchen and lighted the gas. On the sun has changed the day just as_ love | : absolutely harmless too. Large (200z.) - - + 75c 
— table ms vonage Po — and — — a ~ change a haene," oo ogue : ‘ : 
suaran- sauce. Cross MIS plate was a older ren she saw a familiar, well-dressed fig- H D afk 
anding. paper, which he impatiently snatched up ure coming down the country road. | H Pra S 10XO en. York Ci We 
ee and read: “It’s my daddy, it’s my daddy!” shrieked | [YG 98 Front Street NeW FOF URRY "ia 
WITH DAVE I have taken Elsa and gone up Elsa, and flew to meet him. | EEE ED EEEEEnEnnDnnescassssctssesacresneecauesasrssesccsesacctsccoestsesccenccecsraceases 
s to add to mother’s. I earned the money sewing Mame stood under the apple tree by the : Wee pr PO eee Bp ep ite a 
parr for Mrs. Cray. TI will write a long letter gate in the light blue dress that Dave 
ly on al soon and explain everything. You can ie gus aed —— ee See NEE sresacecneucuccscsccacsocccucsvesccesssscceaesscs 
ol wean take your meals at the eating house near wind. ithout a Word of greeting, ane s 4 
rk City. your work. Leave the key under the porch Flaxman handed his wife the hat box, and . H 
aesian mat, and Mrs. Cray will make your bed then lifted. his child from the ground; and . : 
tailored and look after the house till you hear from Elsa, sensing his good nature, threw her . . 
he cures me. Mary FLAXMAN. arms around his neck, erying impulsively: : Ih 
Re kisi ‘ ‘ “1 do love mis daddy.” | #S = 
“i She'll write a long letter and explain, ttAgd venr daddy loves vou.” anawered | . . 
Mery will ‘huh she don’t need to: but her father, looking solemnly over the} §® * 
shell pay for this when she gets back. ditidia. hand at ‘hes wetlia : | . . 
Anyway, it I be a relief to be rid of the Mame Flaxman’s eves filled. with tears. | : . 
3ERRYV kid for a while,” he concluded and she turned away to hide her emotion. | J H 
b he One morning. when she lad heen gone “Now don't go to taking on,” gruffly ad . + 
dap about a week, Dave found a letter from his manished Pave “Here. Mame. look at : + 
oe Also wife. He went into the dining room to get saan fond t™ : H 
las oe bondi pe ng eae pig Alo Then he put the child gently on her feet, | 93 : 
ar euisilal eheenn p whoa ise sell but kept her little hand in his. “Your s 
; sei Mi vata letter scared me stiff, Mame,’ he acknowl- + s 
DAVE—We haven’t got along very well edged. “I got to thinking what if the kid 4 s 
L WHO together for a long time, so I am not com was sick again.” And the wind blew the 4 4 
{Ae ing back. I made up my mind to leave fragrant petals from the blossoming boughs : — 
k, Sure you after thinking everything over. about them in a shower of white and pink, s 4 
The start of our trouble was, Dave. you suddenly reminding him of Honkey’s child s s 
ROUR never did care for the kid: and I can’t “T didn’t take the doll over, ’cause it’s > > 
he oom, live year after year with things going on all up with the sick kid,” explained Flax = : 
ear. Tells like they was. man; “but you don’t need to pester me . s 
ser cf old It got so I was miserable all the time. any more, Mame, about raising Honkey’s : s 
ate Incu T don’t suppose you meant to be as hard wages, for Jim’s going to leave, and s 8 
Psing on Elsa and me as it seemed: and maybe Honkey gets his place; it’s good for more s e ! . 
: you can’t understand women and children monev—and the work’s easier.” . Tr red Out a 
from the way you lived when you was «| l « | 
ETS } little. N the reconciliation that followed, they . ® 
- I am going to keep Elsa and live here did not diseuss the letter; but it seemed | [& T sometimes happens that a woman, on the death of her . 
ST om with mother ind I don’t want any money to Dave Flaxman and his wife as if they | Js husband, is left without any means of support. Her duties : 
al eS eg rk cue ue duet, arduh'te uk tact ae cee have not fitted her to meet the problems of making a living |{ 
) if ane reCCD 17 Tes Oo l¢ urn ae ‘ as ( ; Cy ; ve Te e 
ik F wadld Kase talhed this over with “How’s the kid getting on?” he asked | ES for herself and her children, and she has to fall back upon : 
you, but you never would listen to my as Elsa ran to the house ahead of them.| [§|| her skill with a needle. Such skill is so poorly paid that poverty js 
views on anything. “She ain’t so much trouble out here. | J# and privation stare her in the face. 4 
Y NEW ind I hope, Dave, that you won't think (nd mother says IT must teach her to do 4 f bijecting his wife to such a . 
William I am mad over some little thing and just little things for me—and explain more to| 9§ No man has any excuse for subjecting hi: ‘ 3 
writing for spite. I am tired of the way her and not threaten so much.” . future. Whatever he earns, a part of it should be used to guar- ® 
UADOR amar . wes and am_ through with the , “] ae have told you that.’ allowed : antee her against it. 4 
tamp lists whole business foreve dave “But when you get home we'll . or : «3 * . 
we nllect If you had cared for the kid—or had tackle the job of making her mind—to 4 The Travelers Insurance Company In its Guaranteed Low : 
understood me better. I never would hare gether Now I’m going back—train’s due * Cost Monthly Income Policy has the best safeguard ever devised s 
left you; but there nothing to stay for, in thirty minutes.” : for just this emergency. -4 
NES the way I look at it “Wasn't it kind of foolish, Dave, fo you : e 
Elsa aw sick one day this week. but to come up here for so short a time?’ 4 : 
sea ee ee eee a, SOR ee Se : The Travelers Insurance Company |i 
prepaid on ven I get the organ I'll drop a card and “Oh, I don’t know.” returned Dave wit! s . 
rere let you ki ind would sn mind qaiving a grin; “I got what I come after Good : HARTFORD, CONN. : 
the kid’s old doll to the sick Honkey kid? by, Mary.” ~ Please send me particulars regarding Guaranteed Low Ccst Monthly Income Policy. H 
Elsa wanted me to ask you \ few hours later Dave Flaxman en . ° 
MIAR “LAD : tered his silent home and, arching 0 4 . 
; elueouads the parlor, opened the rege te : —- oe : 
KIST IN TT! clock had stopped days before, an ie dety tar back on bis tel aan. bal : ' oi ® 
te - When Dave } laxm in finished re ding spiring iwfull : triump! sath yi ked pe : Date of ae Gry + a 4 
I the lette) ae ~ s : i “3 < ~ ‘ iy, ; pre bsg ed ¢ e ‘ er’s : 
em as if the whole world ith one great, pudev finger the to him + —————_———— —je 
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For 1912 resolve it men, 
You’re Johnny-on-the-spot—Big Ben. 


Big Ben is a punctual, handsome 





ND if it didn’t take January 
first, try it again February 
first.—He who rises every 

time he falls, will some time rise 
for good and all. 

So instead of squeezing through 
| in the very nick of time, make it a 
| point to punch the clock five min- 
| utes before the crowd. 
Be at your desk when the bunch 
| files in—begin your day with a fly- 
| ing start. It’s sure to get around 



















and long-lived sleepmeter. He tells 
you just how late it’s safe for you 
to sleep. He tells you just when 
you ought to start down town. 





He stands 7 inches tall, massive, 
well poised, triple plated. He is 
easy to read, easy to wind and 
pleasing to hear. 


Big Ben is sold by 16,000 watchmak- 
ers. His price is $2.50 inthe United 
States, $3.00 in Canada. If you cannot 
find him at your jeweler, a money 
order sent to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will bring him to you express charges 
prepaid. 


to the old man’s ears.—‘ Five 
minutes early, sometimes ten, it 


raises salaries’’ says Big Ben. 
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Along The Rio Grande 


With an Unique Panorama of two Republics, the 
United States and Mexico; route of the famous 


“Sunset Limited” 


Exclusively first-class California Train—semi-weekly between 


New Orleans Los Angeles San Francisco 
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b. 24 HOURS’ SAVING IN TIME 
bpie New All-Steel Pullman Equipment — with every known Modern 
' Travel Convenience For the Man, For the Woman, For the Child. 


~~ Dining-Car Service Best in the World 


These Two Interesting Books FREE, mention botL “‘Calif« yrnia for the 
and Texas for the Tourist."’ 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SUNSET ROUTE 


L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A. 366 or 1158 or 1 Broadway, NEW YORK 


—_ i 


E Pirie oes a a _ 


Tourist”’—‘‘Louisiana 
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| iff, 


| his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


face, 


Sisnoris laughed and looked into the 
close to his own, and wondered which 


of the two would be laughing when day 


broke. 
“You sit down,” he urged pleasantly. 
“Sit by the fire and rest and keep warm. 


’S some long to wait yet 
just put on, 
hour. 


potatoes I only 
don’t get boiled for one 
I play you first my fan 


they 
Sit down 


dango; then I play you my ‘Moon Song’ 
—a love story of Spain. Ah, yes, a true 


| under 
| warming 























tifa SAAT Te 
Save $25, to i ary ; Rein 


Rider Agents Wentea | 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1912 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 





Finest Guaranteed perfect in ks 
lois Modis. $10 to $27 Se epaniraclion and. tars rage 
th Conster-Hrakes and Puncture-Proof tires largest factory in the h branch st 


wi 
1910 & 1911 Models 


We _/ agen patch for one year ga 
all of best makes . ‘ 


ship and n 


$7 to $12 


fice 





Great FACTORY CLEARING posers 





100 Second-Hand Wheels | f nearest bran 
All makes and models, | American Writing Mac er Co. 
good as new. .....+.++ 345 Broadway, New York 
| 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 





We Ship On Approval withow a cent ¢ 

es wit, pay the freight and allow TEN DAYS’ 
REE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster brake rear whee, lamps, 

sundries, parte and repairs for all makes of bicy les 













7 sample sent by 3 In 1 Oil Co., 
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42 A N H Broadway, NewY 


OOOMOOMHOOOOQOOOQOC 


at half usual prices. eae NOT BUY until you get our stopped; ‘‘3-in-One”’ oils everything right, locks, clocks 
catalogs and ofler co. “Dept M-54, CHICAGO hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous f 


} now 


| 


gaged 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SQUEAKS 


ET: | 


love 
we have supper. 


day. 
ten steady 
the 
vet 
| should 
movement. 
absorbed 
preparation for the night’s entertainment. 


story. I play little while and then 


Now—I play—” 


He paused a moment, expectantly, as 
though waiting for his audience to get set- 


tled. The sheriff needed no more urging 
-he was tired and stiff after riding all 


for 
himself beside 
its warmth, 


He had been man 
days. 


hunting now 
He threw 
fire, grateful for 
and alert, ready for action 
herder make an _ untoward 
But Sisnoris was apparently 
his instrument, tuning it in 


camp 
erect 
the 


“This—is—a—cinch!” thought the sher- 
and settled. himself, all attention, with+ 
hand on his six-shooter, concealed 
the belt of his chaps. The fire, 
his side, certainly felt good. 


ISNORIS looked 
KJ “T play now,” 
his very existence. 


at him once, saying: 
then seemed to forget 
With closed eyes and 
head bowed, he played. During the fan- 
dango the sheriff beat time with fin- 
gers on his boot tops. He wanted to dance 


his 


—to sing—but he held himself tight. 
“By gosh,” he thought, “that chap can 


would he have 
to business and 


sure make music! Where 
been to-day if he’d stuck 


left the knife alone? Playin’ in Omaha 
to two-dollar seats instead of out here 
alone on the range, playin’ to sheep. Don’t 


it beat all what them black-eyed Mexican 
girls can do to a fella?—the way they can 
drive him knife-mad just makin’ goo-goo 


fella? I bet she give 
it to you all right, first, though 
—you only done her what she done you.” 

But at the thought of the girl his face 
softened—a blue-eyed girl’s face came be- 
fore him, and he wondered if she’d ever 
make eyes at some other man and what 
he'd do. Anyway, that was sure some 
music. 

A girl sat at 


eyes at some other 
Sisnoris, 


a window; her lover leaned 


against the wall beneath it, serenading 
her; she threw him the rose from her 
bosom—but I told you all of that story 


in the beginning. Sisnoris was playing it 
his “Moon Song.” 

The sheriff a vine-clad 
holding a pair of soft hands, lookin; 
into blue eyes. One of the hands 
itself, reached out, white 
moonlight, and plucked a spray of honey- 
suckle, fastening it shyly in his lapel. He 
had the spray now, and brown, 
folded in a bit of paper. 

Vyrtle—what a _ beautiful 
blue-eyed girl! 


José Maria played on and on. 
| | OW the sheriff came to be flat on his 
back, his hands folded under his head, 
his eyes searching the starry heavens, he 
told us with a shamefaced grin he did 
not know and simply could not guess. 
José Maria, with the camp fire flickering 
in his eyes, sat on the steps of the sheep 
playing his guitar—that was all 
there was to it: and as long as he played, 
things were bound to be 
He came to his senses and leaped to his 
feet on hearing a crash and a loud 
close to his head: the pot of potatoes had 

turned turtle into the camp fire. 


stood on piazza 


¢ down 
disen 
in the 


pressed 


name for a 


wagon, 
safe. 


Stz2 


He listened. The musie had stopped. 
The fire was dead out, its last embers 
drowned in potato water. He strained his 
eyes to make out the form of José Maria 
against the white canvas of the sheep 
wagon. He said “Hello!” and repeated it 

The critical, the supreme moment in 
the sheriff’s life had come He must make 
his great play—now or never he must get 
his man, single-handed and in the dark 
He drew his six-shooter stepped to the 
sheep wagon, and announced in a_ bold 
voice: “José Maria Sisnoris, | arrest you 
in the name of the law.” 

— 

as that a gun click The sheriff side 
step boty paused erouched at the wheel. 
listened Hearing nothing more, he 
ghtened up and announced again 
6 Maria Sisnoris, I arrest you in the 
e of the law I eall on you to step 
lve ourself up peaceably . 
SHE s ted on their bed ground 
that was 
tep by step he tiptoed to the rear of 
sheep wagon and whistled the thre 
s his fine-bred horse had been trained 


A Wyoming Night’s Entertainment 


(Concluded from page 13) 


to answer. The sheriff listened and 
peated the signal. 

Then, as he stood waiting for a pair of 
black ears to silhouette against the star- 
filled sky, the truth flashed into him 
José Maria was gone! Playing as he 


crept off the the sheep wagon: 


re- 


steps of 


playing louder and louder to counteract 
the distance, he had tiptoed away in the 
darkness till he reached the horse, sad- 


dled and waiting for his master; playing, 
perhaps, on horseback to drown the noise of 
hoof pads, Maria had made his mas- 
terly retreat, and the sheriff’s horse was 


carrying him out of the country. 
sheriff walked 


i te 
day to borrow a 


vice. My friend 
peace, and the 


José 


to our ranch 
horse and some ad- 
local justice of the 
Pinto is in her jurisdiction. 
She and the sheriff are old friends, and 
have had a good many experiences to- 
gether as guardians of the law, but this, 
she told him, was the first time she’d ever 
seen him “hoof it in from the trail 
his boot heels.” 

The sheriff didn’t try to 
chagrin at the whole episode. 
the story he didn’t make it 
than it was. 

My friend 
mixed feelings. 


next 


1s 


oa 


conceal his 


In 


any 


telling 
better 


listened, I could with 
Her lips were compressed, 


see, 


her eyes sparkled—at last she spoke: “Bob 
Lyndescott, you got the wrong man!” 
“No, judge, no,” he protested. “It’s 
him, all right. They tracked this same 
man up from Mexico to Arizona, just 
about one day behind all the way; then 
into Wyoming. I traced him clean as a 
whistle to Seven Mile Springs, and when 


| got there he’d flew the coop the day be- 


fore. I’ve been riding the range ten days 
looking for him. Tis camp. mover even 
didn’t know where he'd gone—the chap 
just pulled out without help and disap- 
peared, sheep and all. [ saw a_ sheep 
wagon kind o’ tucked away in the Pinto 
when [ was on the ridge eight miles below, 


and I says to myself: ‘T shouldn’t wonder if 
that’s him, hid away there under that bluff, 

“Well, as ever I heard his guitar 
I knew my meat—there ain't any 
herder in this country can play like him.” 


soon 


he was 


“You've got the wrong man,” repeated 
my friend, but not quite so positively, | 
thought. 

“No—not this time—(only I haven't 
got him!)” The sheriff gave me a depre 
eating grin. “Why, look here, judge, if 
vou ain’t convinced—” and he drew some 


papers from his pocket, a big printed re 
ward sheet, letters, a telegram, and spread 
them on the table 
It was all there, 
man to the last 
“excellent English,” 
guitar “remarkably 
a double 
nan. 
The jue 
air of one 


before us. 

the description of the 
twist 
that 
well,” 


his hair, his 
he played the 
and the crime, 


sweetheart and a 


of 


murder, his 
I 
with the 
will and 


doesn’t 


scanned the 
convineed against 
of the same opinion still. 
easily give up her prepossessions, 
she’s very human in her sympathies with 
the sad-eyed party story 
into a Since of the sere 
nade, when Maria us into his 
confidence and told us his, musie form, 
wouldn’t listen to against him, 
holding that “his playing proved he had 
a soul,” and by the that “he 
cculdn’t do a wrong tried.” 
She sheriff's 
the 
be 


ge papers 

her 

She 
and 
love enters 
night 
took 
in 
a word 


if a 
the 


case, 


José 


she 


token 
if he 
the 
sisnoris 


that 


same 
thing 
raised her from 
papers, determined 
benefit of the last 
conjured up in | 


eves 
j to 
doubt 

iis defense. 


give 
ould 
‘A man who can play the way he does 
began 

“Oh, he got me with it, all rig all 
right.” Lyndescott interrupted. “I’m will 
ing to admit that any day and that I 
But what I want to 


, 
he nou . 


she 


ht, 


was 
a fool know 18, 
is 
VHE at tne and 


judge looked 


where 
‘| 
considered 
“T should say—if 
and not tired 
. fresh about 


r00d 
stole 
l inch 


our norse is 
if 
light 


vel and Sisnor 


one day from a 

had 
actu 
later] 
you 


all 


near Laramie. which he probabl 


fand which 
found out 


trom 


sense 1 to do” 


enoug 


ally did do, as the sheriff 


“and 
rbout 


supposing he 
half past 
night, well, I should say t 
Wood’s Landing Jel 
he'll be the line 
ybout an 

‘Over the line 


the sheriff 


got awa' 
nine and tra 
it he’d be at 
und 
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into 


now 
ovel Colorado im 
hour.” 

into Colorado!” 
looking trom one to 
of us is though poss ve 1} t DO 
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= Tire Cost—Where It Goes 


interact 
in the 


<a 23% is Due to Rim-Cutting— 


noise of 


<< 25% is Due to Overloading 


ch next We sent out men to look at thousands of Most tires are overloaded. 

ot ti ruined clincher tires. Not through any fault of the motor car maker. 
vod and And 23 per cent of all those tires were rim- | He equips for expected load. 

ut, thle But you add heavy extras. 

trail on ' Sometimes this ruin is the driver’s fault. He 


And some of your passengers sometimes over- 


ceal_ his runs the tire partly deflated. weigh the expected 150 pounds. 


n telling 
It is usually due to a puncture. 


V better 


The result is a blow-out. 





ee, with , e ° ° 

a A clincher tire which goes flat may be wrecked , : 

Be , 8 — That’s why we make No-Rim-Cut tires 10 per 
an?” in a moment—ruined beyond repair. ; ae 

i. “It’s ' ; cent over the rated size. The manner of fitting 
his same On the other side, note this: perasie ak 

yma, just ‘ 2 . . 

ay: i “ No-Rim-Cut tires are more widely used than That 10 : ; 

nd wien | any other make of tire. ee ee ee eee 

‘ten days Men know they can’t rim-cut, so they get more Ten per cent more carrying capacity. 

tie clap | abuse—more under-inflation—than any other tire And that, with the average car, adds 25 per 
«wher | that’s made. cent to the tire mileage. 

or But, despite all this neglect, we have never Yet these tires which can’t rim-cut— these 


hat blu! had an instance of rim-cutting in all the hundreds _ oversize tires — now cost no more than other 


aint any | of thousands used. standard tires. That’s why they outsell others. 


’ repeated 
sitively, | 


gee Average Saving, $20 Per Tire 


e a depre- 
judge, if 


ive eniae These two features together—No- Last year’s sales on No-Rim-Cut That’s the result of experience. Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
orinted re Rim-Cut and oversize—under average tires exceeded the previous 12 years TI tires have been tested by not Now these tires, if you want it 
‘ie cs > ° 1ese "ES ave bee ste ) ot i Sse Ss, vo f : 
and spread conditions double the life of . put together. 1: less than 100,000 users. And that is come equipped with an ideal Non- 

his judgment is based on 13 years of This year, 108 leading motor car ‘1 sak (ak eatin Skid tread 

, ’ ; . : : » res oO e testing. Sk rad. 

ion of the experience, with 800,000 Goodyear makers have contracted for Goodyear velista \ 
: ‘ , : ; 9 Not any short-lived protection. Not 
hair, his tires, tires. Isn’t that evidence enough ? 


ylaved the 


‘ . ee ; , a mere corrugation in a regular tread. 
If that is so, this single invention ‘ 
the erine, 








a ; aa This is an extra tread, vulcanized 
reek ig: saving an average of $20 per tire, | nts the canine. PT gpa 
“a t ( é . ° e 0 ) SO g he! oO { 
. figuring various sizes. On our output . 

a. elt the this year that will mean $10,000,000, THE NEW GOODYEAR NON-SKID TREAD d poe ee ; poleeer 
S . Ss e} rs ree s oO rer) ough 
h = ~~ Those figures, of course, are only rubber. And its thickness permits 

she ¢ Ss ‘ ; a 2 “ rs 

stone. ald approximate. One can’t be exact on these deep-cut, enduring blocks. 

athies with | the cost of tire upkeep. The road surface is grasped by 
tory enters | Proper care and inflation, roads, countless edges and angles—grasped 
f the sere speed, loads, ete, all affect tire with a bulldog grip. 

us into his inileage. 


Each block widens out at the base, 
so the strain is distributed the same 
as on smooth-tread tires. 


musie form, 
gainst him, 
ved he had 


But the figures are fair. 
Certain it is that No-Rim-Cut tires 


that “he save all the ruin of rim-cutting. ' One moment’s comparison reveals a 
S eiea® Certain it is nae their 10 per cent dozen advantages over any other non- 
ra sheriff's oversize adds an average of 25 per sk vel I We have worked for 
‘isnoris the cent to the tire mileag th snail 


it ould be 


| No Extra Cost 


The Final Tire 








he does | a ‘ , Thea tire tha 
y he ao ff Thes« eeewes tires, when first Phe vine Or Une pte: 
ll right, all } Drought out, cost one-fifth more than question, will be this No-Rim- 
ght, ‘ ther st; da tvpe. 
“Tm will mdard tires. ot 
1 that I was Now the ost an equal price. Our 


The old-type clincher—the hooked- 


to know 15, I Utiplie di itput has cut the cost of Tough 


base tire—is being displaced on th 
produeti . nds of ears ear ! 
roduet on. Deep-Cut are ee 
Note what that means. ° After 15 years of tire making 
clock and No-Rim-Cut tires, 10 per cent over Double-Thick consider this tire the best that we ever 





rd ’ just the same as old type EE can make. 
rse 18 006 Clinchor 4 ° . “- 
“Wee poer vine lhe saving is entirely It 


neh lf Ae liberal 
ro rane , 
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robably had ou get all their advantages by trifle per tire. 

eh he acta: [imply insisting on Goodyear No Rubber never can be mad 
nd out later ] Rim Cut tire ‘ pervious to wear. Fabri 
av from you | i 


be made ee ee 
traveled all By Far the Leading Tire | . 


‘isnoris stole 














This type and this tir 
vend the ~ note the judgment of users. No-Rim-Cit Tires ry eee 
Colorado in |) 0° Gemand for these tires has . , ° O Tire Book is ready. It is filled 
| “ouble d over and ove r. It now ex With or Witho: 1t on-Skid Treads with Snate, kesed a epemeaph tire mak- 
ado!” gasped | eda the nd for any other type ing, which every tire user should know. 
to other }°F Ure, ‘ —Tae , Ask us to mail it to you. 
t b 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Erie Street, AKRON, OHIO 
pu th a . . . . . . y . . . . . . 
s ecien an s and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
leep Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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—If it were possible | 
to make a better flour 
than Gold Medal, 
its name would be 


Gold Medal Flour. 
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View of part of Washburn-Crosby Co's Milling Plant. More than 40,000,000 packages shipped from thes 
mills lest vear, Is not this in itself ample evidence of the superiority of Washburn's Gold Medal Floutt 








